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Mrs.  Anne  H.  McHugh,  Chairperson 
Massachusetts  Board  of  Education 
31  St.  James  Avenue 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 

Dear  Mrs.  McHugh: 

The  Massachusetts  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational-Technical 
Education  is  required,  under  Section  105  of  Public  Law  94-482, 
to  prepare  an  annual  report  outlining  the  Council's  assessment 
of  the  degree  to  which  the  vocational  education  system  is 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  Commonwealth's  citizens,  and  to  make 
recommendations  for  change,  where  appropriate.  This  Annual 
Report  is  addressed  to  the  Board  of  Education,  which  must  then 
submit  it  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  together  with  the 
Board's  responses  to  the  State  Council's  recommendations. 

The  Council  is  pleased  to  present  its  Eleventh  Annual  Report, 
covering  the  (federal)  fiscal  year  1980.  The  Council  appre- 
ciates the  excellent  working  relationship  we  have  with  your 
Board  and  with  the  staff  of  the  Division  of  Occupational  Education 
We  hope  that  our  Report  and  recommendations  will  assist  the  Board 
in  its  efforts  to  strengthen  the  quality  of  vocational  education 
in  Massachusetts. 

Respectfully  submitted 
for  the  Council , 


Herbert  Wolff 
Chairperson 
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FOREWORD 


Statewide  planning  for  vocational  education  in 
Massachusetts  over  the  next  five  years  will  be  heavily 
influenced  by  three  variables.   First,  and  most  signi- 
ficant, is  the  effect  of  "Proposition  2-1/2,"  a  tax- 
cutting  measure  passed  by  Massachusetts  voters  on 
November  4,  198  0  and  due  to  take  effect  on  July  1,  1981. 
The  cuts  in  school  budgets  necessitated  by  Proposition 
2-1/2-related  losses  in  local  tax  revenue  will  affect 
everything  from  teachers'  jobs  to  hand  tools  and  supplies 
for  students.   The  State  Board  of  Education  and  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  have  taken  the  lead  in  working 
closely  with  educators  and  municipal  officials  to  map 
a  rational  response  to  the  voters'  mandate,  while  trying 
to  minimize  cuts  that  will  seriously  erode  the  quality 
of  public  education.   At  the  time  of  this  writing, 
however,  no  one  has  the  hard  data  necessary  to  show 
convincingly  what  effect  Proposition  2-1/2  will  have  on 
vocational  education,  and  no  coherent  plan  exists  for 
dealing  with  what  amounts  to  a  fiscal  crisis  for  most 
school  committees. 

A  second  variable  is  the  structure  and  content  of 
the  reauthorized  federal  Vocational  Education  Act,  due 
to  expire  on  September  30,  1982,  and  currently  the 
object  of  close  scrutiny  by  various  federal  and  state 
committees,  including  State  Advisory  Councils  on  Voca- 
tional Education  (for  this  Council's  position,  see 
Chapter  III) .   A  central  issue  in  the  testimony  and 
debate  attendant  to  reauthorizing  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cational Act  is  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  federal 
government's  role  in  public  education. 

The  third  variable  affecting  state  planning  is 
the  level  of  federal  support  of  vocational  education. 
There  are  those  who  maintain  that  high  levels  of 
federal  vocational  education  funding  can  no  longer  be 
justified.   This  Council  believes  that  such  generali- 
zations ignore  the  available  evidence  and  are  irrational 
in  the  face  of  national  needs  for  skilled,  productive 
workers;  nevertheless,  there  is  a  good  chance  that  the 
long  decline  in  federal  support  in  real  dollars  for 
vocational  education  will  accelerate  over  the  next  few 
years. 


Clearly,  there  are  difficult  times  ahead.   But  the 
Massachusetts  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational-Technical 
Education  is  confident  that  a  compelling  case  can  be 
made  for  local,  state  and  federal  funding  of  vocational 
education  at  levels  adequate  to  guarantee  the  continua- 
tion and  expansion  of  those  programs  which  contribute 
directly  to  economic  revitalization.   The  Council  will 
assist  in  every  way  possible  to  define  the  issues  and 
elevate  the  level  of  public  debate;  in  the  process,  we 
will  continue  to  advocate  for  quality  vocational  edu- 
cation, no  matter  how  clamorous  the  demand  for  "cut-backs" 
may  become. 
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EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 

1980   Annual   Report 

of   the 

Massachusetts  Advisory  Council 

on 
Vocational-Technical  Education 


Introduction 

The  FY  1980  Annual  Report  of  the  Massachusetts  Advisory- 
Council  on  Vocational-Technical  Education  (the  Council) 
describes  activities  undertaken  by  the  Council  during 
1980*  pursuant  to  its  mandate  under  Public  Law  94-482, 
the  Education  Amendments  of  1976.   The  Report  also 
presents  recommendations  pertaining  to  the  planning, 
evaluation,  administration  and  delivery  of  occupational/ 
vocational  education  programs  and  services  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

This  Report  is  based  on  Council  observations ,  on  ex- 
pressions of  concerns  by  citizens  at  public  meetings,  on 

discussions  with  educators ,  on  information  distributed 
by  the  Division  of  Occupational  Education  and  other 
agencies  of  state  government,  on  contractual  studies 
commissioned  by  the  Council,  and  on  studies  conducted 
by  the  Council  staff. 

A.   Planning 

The  Council  is  satisfied  that  the  Division  of  Occupa- 
tional Education  (the  Division)  has  made  a  good  faith 
effort  to  address  most  of  the  concerns  and  issues  raised 
in  the  Council's  FY  1979  Report  and  throughout  the  FY 

1980  planning  cycle.   While  there  is  still  room  for 
improvement,  particularly  in  the  areas  of  specific 
goals  and  criteria  for  evaluation,  the  Council  recognizes 
continuing  movement  toward  comprehensive  planning.   Some 
noteworthy  changes  are  cited  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

1.   New  formulas  were  developed  for  allocating  P.L.  94- 
482  funds,  by  category,  among  eligible  recipients. 
Designed  to  more  accurately  reflect  concentrations  of 
low  income  populations  and  local  ability  to  provide 
resources,  the  formulas  are  effective  for  fiscal  years 

1981  and  1982. 


School    year    1979-1980. 
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2.  School  districts  may  now  use  up  to  50%  of  the 
Balance  of  Subpart  2  funds  available  to  them  under 
P.L.  94-482,  to  maintain  programs  previously  funded 
with  federal  dollars,  or  to  replace  obsolete  or  broken 
equipment.   Federal  funds  may  not  be  used  to  supplant 
local  expenditures,  and  there  is  a  $100,000  limit  on 
this  option,  but  it  should  help  local  education 
agencies  cope  with  economic  circumstances  beyond  their 
control. 

3.  The  Plan  now  contains  language  specific  to  the 
occupational  education  needs  of  minority  youth,  which 
is  a  step  forward.   To  the  Council's  knowledge, 
however,  the  "procedures  to  increase  minority  enroll- 
ments", first  suggested  in  the  FY  1980  Plan,  and 
reiterated  in  the  current  Three-Year  Plan,  have  yet 
to  be  fully  implemented.   This  is  not  to  say  that  the 
Division  is  doing  nothing,  for  the  1980-1982  Plan 
specifically  sets  priorities  among  eligible  applicants, 
programs  and  populations,  including  minorities.   But 
the  Division  needs  more  effective  strategies  for 
increasing  enrollments  of  minorities. 

4.  The  Council  takes  special  note  of  a  major  change  in 
the  local  planning  process,  which  speaks  directly  to 
our  longstanding  concern  for  better  integration  of 
state  and  local  planning.   For  the  first  time,  local 
education  agencies  seeking  P.L.  94-482  funds  are 
required  to  develop  Local  Plans  which  include  needs 
assessments  for  their  local  areas.   The  Council  commends 
the  Division  for  developing  the  Local  Plan  process  and 
looks  to  its  continued  refinement. 

5.  The  State  Plan  uses  two  approaches  to  incorporate 
labor  market  information  in  the  vocational  education 
planning  process:   (1)  an  analysis  of  state-wide  demand 
and  supply  of  labor  related  to  vocational  education 
and  (2)  updated  employment  information  for  twelve  sub- 
state  areas.   The  data  and  brief  analysis  given  to  LEAs 
provide  the  groundwork  for  assessing  the  implications 
of  local  economic  conditions  for  vocational  education 
planning.   The  labor  market  information  was  provided 
through  the  cooperative  effort  of  the  Division  of 
Occupational  Education  and  the  Department  of  Manpower 
Development,  and  the  Council  recognizes  the  great 
strides  made  in  this  critical  function  over  the  last 
four  years. 
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6.   The  FY  1981  and  19  82  State  Plan  contains  statements 
on  evaluation  and  on  proposed  research  and  program 
improvement  activities.   Both  statements  are  positive 
additions  to  the  State  Plan  and,  in  particular,  the 
Council  is  pleased  to  note  the  creation  of  the  Bureau 
of  Planning,  Research  and  Evaluation  within  the  Division 
of  Occupational  Education,  and  the  inclusion  of  its 
mission  in  the  State  Plan. 

Conclusions 

The  Council  recognizes  an  increased  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion which  has  opened  up  the  planning  process,  as  required 
by  P.L.  94-482.   The  willingness  of  the  Division  of 
Occupational  Education  to  listen  to  diverse  points  of 
view,  and  to  incorporate  suggestions  in  the  State  Plan, 
has  produced  a  document  that  is  potentially  more  use- 
ful to  local  education  agencies  than  had  been  the  case 
before  1978.   We  say  "potentially"  because  the  State 
Plan  needs  to  be  more  widely  distributed  and  discussed 
if  it  is  to  have  maximum  impact.   Although  our  evidence 
is  anecdotal,  the  Council  believes  that  few  local 
school  committees  or  administrators  are  really  familiar 
with  the  contents  of  the  State  Plan.   And  in  our  judge- 
ment, the  document  sent  to  Washington  does  not  adequately 
describe  what  is  actually  happening  by  way  of  vocational 
education  services  in  Massachusetts — with  the  possible 
exception  of  dollar  allocations.   Furthermore,  the 
lack  of  enthusiasm  for  state-level  planning  is 
unlikely  to  change  in  the  absence  of  significantly 
increased  state  and  federal  financial  aid. 

The  Council  believes  that  the  Division  of  Occupational 
Education  is  moving  m  the  right  direction  by  emphasizing 
local  planning  and  providing  technical  assistance  in 
planning  to  LEAs.   We  reiterate  our  long-held  conviction, 
however,  that  there  also  must  be  a  system  of  statewide 
planning,  which  produces  a  coherent,  detailed  statement 
of  goals  and  objectives  emanating  from  an  overall 
planning  philosophy.   Not  a  philosophy  from  Washington, 
but  one  which  reflects  the  Commonwealth's  economic 
development  needs,  and  the  educational  needs  of  its 
citizens. 

Moreover,  statewide  planning  for  vocational  education 
over  the  next  five  years  will  have  to  take  into  account 
the  impact  of  "Proposition  2-1/2",  a  tax-cutting 
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measure  passed  by  Massachusetts  voters  on  November  4 , 
1980  and  due  to  take  effect  on  July  1,  1981.   The  cuts 
in  school  budgets  necessitated  by  Proposition  2-1/2- 
related  losses  in  local  tax  revenue  will  affect  every- 
thing from  teachers'  jobs  to  hand  tools  and  supplies 
for  students.   The  Board  and  Commissioner  of  Education 
have  taken  the  lead  in  working  closely  with  educators 
and  municipal  officials  to  map  a  rational  response  to 
the  voters'  mandate,  while  trying  to  minimize  cuts  that 
will  seriously  erode  the  quality  of  public  education. 
The  Council  believes  the  State  Plan  for  Vocational 
Education  is  the  logical  vehicle  for  providing  informa- 
tion, data  and  illustrations  of  just  what  the  impact 
of  Proposition  2-1/2  will  be  on  vocational  education, 
together  with  a  systematic  approach  to  dealing  with 
the  new  realities  presented  by  this  tax  reduction  law. 

B.   Evaluation 

The  Council  is  pleased  to  note  a  description  in  the 
State  Plan  for  1981-82  of  plans  for  evaluation  over 
the  next  three  years.   The  newly  created  Bureau  of 
Planning,  Research,  and  Evaluation  has  stated  its 
intention  to  coordinate  with  the  Bureau  of  Financial 
Management  and  the  Bureau  of  Program  Services,  in 
conducting  evaluations  in  each  local  education  agency 
receiving  federal  or  state  funds  for  vocational  educa- 
tion. 

The  results  of  these  evaluations  will  be  used  to  deter- 
mine priorities  for  utilization  of  human  and  fiscal 
resources,  to  revise  the  Division  of  Occupational 
Education's  Annual  Plan,  and  to  improve  the  quality 
and  effectiveness  of  local  planning  efforts  and  pro- 
grams.  A  summary  of  program  evaluations  conducted 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Bureau  of  Planning,  Research 
and  Evaluation  will  be  included  in  the  State's  Annual 
Accountability  Report  submitted  for  that  fiscal  year. 
Finally,  results  of  the  evaluations  will  also  be  trans- 
mitted to  this  Council  for  use  in  developing  its  Annual 
Report. 

The  evaluation  process  described  above  is  a  sound 
beginning.   The  Council  looks  forward  to  the  time  when 
it  can  reach  an  understanding  with  the  Division  as  to: 
(1)  what  questions  need  to  be  asked  in  order  to  know 
whether  the  goals  set  forth  in  the  State  Plan  are 
being  achieved;  (2)  how  best  to  get  answers  to  these 
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questions;  and  (3)  how  to  use  the  results  of  evaluation 
to  redefine  the  goals  and  objectives  of  the  State  Plan. 


The  Council  is  convinced  that  the  State  knows  how  to 
evaluate  vocational  education  programs.   The  Council 
has  participated  in  onsite  evaluations  conducted  by 
the  regional  centers  of  the  Division  of  Occupational 
Education,  and,  although  the  regions  are  not  equally 
strong  in  this  regard,  there  is  ample  evidence  that 
given  enough  staff  and  a  sufficient  amount  of  funds, 
the  Division  could  move  faster  to  develop  standards  and 
procedures  under  which  all  programs  would  be  monitored 
effectively  and  the  results  reported  in  a  standardized 
format.   But  the  fact  is  that  the  regional  centers  do 
not  have  enough  staff,  nor  do  they  have  budgets 
sufficient  to  permit  more  than  a  sampling  of  programs 
in  operation.   As  matters  now  stand,  program  experts 
for  evaluation  teams  are  drawn  from  schools  other  than 
the  one  being  evaluated;  some  schools  send  three  or 
four  teachers  several  times  each  year  and  the  sending 
schools  are  not  compensated  for  the  cost  of  substitutes. 

Even  with  these  constraints,  the  Division  managed  to 
evaluate  a  reasonable  sample  of  both  federal  and  state 
supported  programs  funded  for  FY  1979.   In  the 
absence  of  significantly  increased  resources,  the 
State  will  have  to  rely  more  on  LEAs  to  do  their  own 
evaluating,  and  the  Council  notes  that  the  instructions 
for  completing  the  application  for  federal  funds  (form 
BPRE-4)  now  include  guidelines  for  developing  a  project 
evaluation  plan.   Our  only  criticisms  of  these  excellent 
guidelines  are:   (1)  they  are  too  brief,  and  (2)  they  do 
not  ask  the  evaluator  to  relate  the  project  to  State 
Plan  goals  and  objectives. 

The  Council  has  maintained  consistently  that  the  goals 
and  objectives  suggested  in  the  Five-Year  Plan  are 
not  specific  enough  to  be  of  much  operational  value, 
either  to  the  Division  or  to  local  education  agencies. 
Goal  I,  which  projects  enrollments,  has  proved  to  be 
singularly  nettlesome,  since  it  uses,  as  a  baseline, 
data  that  were  unreliable  to  begin  with,  makes  projec- 
tions without  any  apparent  supporting  rationale,  does  not 
specify  what  "increased  enrollments"  really  means 
(enrollments  in  programs,  or  courses?),  and  does  not 
say  how  increased  enrollments  will  be  achieved. 
Moreover,  now  that  the  Division  is  making  significant 
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progress  toward  upgrading  its  data  collection  and 
processing  capacity,  the  State  is  in  the  curious 
position  of  having  goals  that  may  be  too  fuzzy  to 
evaluate  quantitatively  with  the  analytical  tools 
about  to  come  on  line.   Since  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Education  has  never  objected,  however,  and  since  the 
most  recent  Three-Year  Program  Plan  approved  by 
Washington  take  us  to  the  end  of  the  current  long- 
range  planning  cycle,  the  Council  will  drop  this  issue— 
at  least  until  the  Vocational  Education  Act  is  reauthor- 
ized. 

What,  then,  can  be  said  about  movement  toward  long- 
range  goals?   If  one  takes  a  synoptic  view  of  the 
State's  accomplishments,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
significant  progress  has  been  made:   federal  funds  are 
now  concentrated  in  areas  of  greatest  need;  there 
are  more  women,  minorities,  disadvantaged  and  handi- 
capped students  enrolled  in  vocational  education; 
both  state  and  local  planning  have  improved;  proce- 
dures for  monitoring  and  auditing  expenditures  have 
been  tightened  up;  the  state  school-aid  formula  has 
been  amended  to  recognize  differences  in  local 
resources  (although  we  do  not  yet  know  whether  this 
has  been  beneficial  to  vocational  education) ;  there  is 
better  coordination  between  public  education  and  CETA, 
and  between  the  secondary  and  postsecondary  levels; 
the  Department  of  Education's  data  processing  ability 
has  improved  considerably;  and  vocational  educators  are 
at  least  more  aware  of  the  State's  economic  develop- 
ment needs. 

If  one  tries  to  ask  quite  specific  questions  about 
such  matters  as  who  is  being  served  in  what  programs, 
or  students '  post-graduation  employment  experiences ,  or 
the  quality  and  relevancy  of  programs  offered,  or  even 
the  relationship  between  total  enrollment  changes  and 
federal  aid,  Massachusetts  (and  most  other  states) 
still  can  provide  only  partial  answers.   As  has  been 
previously  noted,  the  Division  is  making  impressive 
progress  in  its  data  processing  capability  and,  barring 
a  dramatic  cut  in  funding,  by  the  end  of  1981  should  be 
able  to  produce  valid,  reliable  niombers  in  a  format 
such  that  the  data  will  be  informative  to  the  Board  of 
Education  and  others. 
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C.  Accountability  Report 

The  FY  1979  Accountability  Report — the  second  required 
under  P. L. 94-482 — is  included  in  Appendix  B.   The 
Council  reiterates  its  position  that  the  Accountability 
Report  should  coiranunicate  to  the  general  public  the 
Division's  analysis  of  progress  being  made  toward 
achieving  State  Plan  goals,  and  the  implications  for 
future  planning  of  successes  and  failures.   While  the 
second  Report  is  an  improvement  over  the  first,  it  is 
still  basically  a  compliance  document,  which  apparently 
satisfies  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  but  which 
is  of  little  use  to  those  seeking  to  understand  the 
rationale  for  policy  changes  and  funding  priorities. 

The  distribution  of  P. L. 94-482  funds  during  Fiscal 
Year  1979,  detailed  by  subpart  and  eligible  recipient, 
is  contained  in  the  Accountability  Report.   Although 
the  accounting  for  expenditure  of  funds  is  extremely 
complex  (because  the  time  limit  for  use  of  federal 
funds  bridges  two  fiscal  years)  it  does  appear  that 
all  the  minimum  set-asides  required  by  the  federal 
legislation  have  been  met.   The  requirement  that  federal 
funds  be  at  least  matched  by  state  and  local  resources 
was  also  met. 

D.  Vocational  Education  Needs  of  Economically  Dis- 
Advantaged  Black  and  Hispanic  Youth 

After  considering  both  national  and  local  evidence , 
the  Council  concludes  that  unemployment  continues  to 
fall  heavily  on  disadvantaged  Black  and  Hispanic 
youth  and  that,  too  often,  vocational  education  of 
superior  quality  has  been  characterized  by  its 
appropriateness  for  White,  middle-class  youth,  who 
by  reason  of  family  or  cultural  background  already 
have  access  to  employment  markets  and  specialized  trades 
Skill  training  for  those  who  need  it  most  has  tended 
to  receive  support  in  inverse  proportion  to  economic 
need,  and  the  pattern  of  inequality  in  job  opportunities 
and  in  economic  results  has  been  reinforced. 

The  Council  believes  that  the  consequence  has  been 
neither  equitable  nor  efficient  from  a  social  point  of 
view.   Poverty,  unemployment,  and  alienation  from  the 
system  are  not  simply  private  burdens.   To  the  extent 
that  the  "semi-public"  vocational  education  system  acts 
to  reinforce  the  exclusion  of  minorities  from  the  market 
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for  skilled  workers,  it  imposes  social  costs  that  act 
to  offset,  and  may  even  outweigh,  its  benefits.   What 
is  required  is  a  counter  pressure  against  not  simply 
racism,  but  against  tendencies  toward  exclusivity  and 
elitism  which,  even  if  color  blind,  produce  a  discrimina- 
tory result.   The  vocational  education  system  must 
have  as  a  goal  the  countering  of  its  tendency  to  reinforce 
patterns  of  inequality. 

Public  education  cannot  accept  sole  responsibility  for 
equal  educational  outcomes;  there  are  too  many  variables 
that  are  beyond  the  control  of  the  schools .   What 
public  education  can  do  is  assure  that  public  resources 
are  allocated  in  a  manner  which  does  not  intentionally 
or  unintentionally  discriminate  against  young  people 
with  racial  or  other  characteristics  different  from 
the  majority,  or  traditional,  beneficiaries. 

The  Council  notes  that  the  State  Plan  already  acknowl- 
edges  that  the  long  term  unemployed  do  not  have  the 
job  skills  increasingly  required  by  the  changing 
structure  of  Massachusetts'  industries.   Both  industry 
and  the  disadvantaged  population  will  suffer  if  voca- 
tional education  fails  properly  to  equip  those  who  can 
be  equipped  with  suitable  skills,  and  if  vocational 
education  simply  becomes  a  meaningless  experience  that 
passes  the  student  on  but  not  up.   The  Council  now 
recommends  the  next  step,  which  is  quantitative  goals 
for  disadvantaged  Black,  Hispanic  and  other  linguistic 
minority  youth.   This  recommendation  is  based  on  three 
considerations : 

First,  a  good  faith  effort  to  achieve  equity  in  the  use 
of  resources  requires  quantitative  measures  of  status 
and  goals,  and  these  will  necessarily  be  related  to 
the  proportion  of  minorities  in  the  area  served; 

Second,  meeting  quantitative  targets  can  be  no  more 
than  an  intermediate  goal;  the  ultimate  test  of  success 
is  quantity  and  quality  of  job  placement,  compared,  if 
possible,  to  a  control  group  that  does  not  take  part  in 
the  program  but  which  otherwise  exhibits  similar 
characteristics . 

Third,  it  would  be  appropriate  for  the  State  Plan  to 
offer  data  which  compares  enrollments  of  priority 
populations  to  the  proportion  of  those  populations  in 
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the  general  population,  if  only  to  let  the  comparison 
speak  for  itself  in  raising  questions  that  ought  to  be 
the  subject  of  local,  and  possibly  state,  concern.   We 
realize  that  people  of  good  will  may  differ  on  the 
interpretation  of  such  data  and  on  what  should  be  done 
in  light  of  what  they  reveal.   Our  hope  is  that  these 
data  will  stimulate  a  dialogue  at  the  local  level 
between  persons  of  good  will,  so  that  a  consensus  at 
the  level  of  action  can  be  achieved. 

E.  Special  Education 

The  Department  of  Education's  continuing  commitment  to 
the  provision  of  appropriate,  comprehensive  vocational 
education  to  all  handicapped  persons,  and  its  forward- 
looking  approach  to  meeting  this  commitment  via  the 
utilization  of  joint  funding,  are  to  be  highly 
commended.   The  Joint  Occupational  Education/Special 
Education  Project  seeks  to  expand  occupational  educa- 
tion opportunites  for  secondary  school  age  youth  in 
occupational  education  programs  operated  with  Chapter 
74  funds,  through  collaborative  planning  and  program 
development  between  occupational  education  and  special 
education  personnel  at  the  local  level.   The  Project 
also  coordinates  the  management  of  federal  funds 
available  under  P.L.s  94-142  and  94-482. 

The  Council  has  expressed  increasing  concern  about 
the  disproportionate  representation  of  special  needs 
youth  in  regional  vocational  schools,  and  the  Depart- 
ment, itself,  has  acknowledged  that  it  is  impossible 
to  service  all  of  the  vocational  needs  of  special  needs 
youth  in  the  regional  vocational  schools .   Parents 
increasingly  are  rejecting  education  plans  which  do  not 
call  for  the  delivery  of  vocational  education  services 
at  the  comprehensive  high  schools.   For  both  of  these 
reasons,  the  Department  and  this  Council  concur  that 
vocational  education  programs  being  offered  in  the 
comprehensive  high  schools  will  have  to  be  increased. 

F.  Sex  Equity 

A  simple  analysis  of  enrollments  demonstrates  that, 
although  progress  has  been  made,  vocational  education  in 
Massachusetts  still  mirrors  the  single-sex  patterns 
evident  nationwide.   Female  enrollments  dominate  health 
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occupations  (88%) ,  occupational  home  economics  (79%) , 
consumer  and  homemaking  (75%)  and  office  occupations 

(72%) .   Moreover,  certain  instructional  programs  with- 
in these  broad  occupational  clusters  are  even  more 
strikingly  female-dominated,  e.g.  dental  assisting 

(100%) ,  cosmetology  (99%)  ,  child  development  and 
guidance  (98%) ,  housing  and  home  furnishings  (96%) , 
secretarial  and  related  (94%) .   On  the  other  hand, 
males  continue  to  make  up  a  disproportionate  share 
of  enrollments  in  trade  and  industrial  (86%)  and 
technical  programs  (84%).   Within  these  categories, 
for  example,  males  constitute  95%  of  enrollments  in 
auto  mechanics,  97%  in  electricity,  97%  in  machine 
shop,  94%  in  carpentry,  99%  in  plumbing,  97%  in 
masonry,  95%  in  electrical  technology  and  98%  in  auto- 
motive technology. 

This  pattern  in  program  enrollments  is  also  seen  in 
school  enrollments.   Although  females  are  at  least 
50%  of  the  school  age  population  in  Massachusetts, 
an  analysis  of  total  enrollment  in  forty-eight 
"selective"  secondary  vocational- technical  schools  in 
the  State  reveals  that  only  27%  is  female  (up  from  25% 
in  1977) .   But  this  average  figure  is  quite  misleading, 
since  there  are  twenty-two  such  schools  with  female 
enrollments  of  less  than  25%,  and  two  with  female 
enrollments  of  greater  than  80%. 

The  point  of  this  analysis  is  not  to  accuse  the  State 
Board  or  the  Division  of  indifference,  but  to  illus- 
trate what  we  all  know — that  a  lot  more  work  needs  to 
be  done.   The  Council  notes  that  the  Division  has  set 
specific  goals  to  address  the  need  to  bring  about  sex 
equity  in  vocational  education,  as  outlined  in  the 
current  Three  Year  State  Plan  for  Vocational  Education, 
and  we  support  those  goals : 

A  strong  effort  needs  to  be  made  to  get  more  females 
into  nontraditional,  skills-intensive  programs  leading  to 
career  ladders  in  primary  labor  markets,  and  this 
attempt  must  begin  with  attitude  modifications,  even 
before  the  secondary  level.   The  Council  reiterates 
its  position  that  it  is  not  enough  for  the  Division 
to  say  that  enrollments  are  increasing.   For  the  data  to 
be  meaningful,  the  Board  of  Education  needs  breakdowns 
of  enrollments  by  sex  and  by  six-digit  OE  codes.   The 
data  base  now  being  compiled  by  the  Division  for  the 
Vocational  Education  Data  System  (VEDS)  should  provide 
such  information,  reliably,  by  the  end  of  FY  1981. 
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G.   Career  Education  Incentive  Act 

The  year  1980  was  the  first  for  the  availability  of 
federal  funding  under  the  Career  Education  Incentive 
Act  (P.L. 95-207) ,  to  implement  the  State  Plan  for 
Career  Education,  which  had  been  approved  by  the  Board 
of  Education  in  May  of  1978. 

The  Advisory  Council  commends  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion for  its  equitable  and  efficient  handling  of  P.L. 
95-207  funds,  despite  the  late  availability  of  these 
funds  in  both  FY  1979  and  1980.   The  Council  also  is 
pleased  to  note  the  substantial  commitment  of  the  Depart- 
ment to  the  implementation  of  career  education  in  the 
form  of  human  resources  and  facilities. 

H.   Boston 

In  its  FY  1979  Annual  Report,  the  Council  recommended 
to  the  State  Commissioner  of  Education  that  a  program 
and  fiscal  audit  of  vocational  education  be  carried 
out  in  the  City  of  Boston. 

In  March,  1980,  at  the  request  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Education,  the  Cambridge  office  of  American  Institutes 
for  Research  (AIR)  conducted  a  program  audit  of 
occupational  education  in  the  Boston  Public  Schools , 
for  fiscal  years  1979  and  1980.   In  addition,  the  State 
Department  of  Education's  Bureau  of  External  Audit 
conducted  a  fiscal  audit  of  programs  funded  in  fiscal 
years  1977  and  1978.   AIR  issued  a  preliminary  report 
of  program  audit  findings,  together  with  recommenda- 
tions for  change,  in  September,  1980.   No  findings  as 
to  the  fiscal  audit  had  been  released  by  December  31, 
1980. 

The  preliminary  program  audit  report  concluded  flatly 
that  the  Boston  Public  Schools  were  in  noncompliance 
with  federal  and  state  laws  related  to  access,  facili- 
ties, equipment,  curriculum,  safety,  accountability 
and  management. 

The  Council  had  been  optimistic  with  the  opening  of 
the  $35  million  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  Occupational  Resource 
Center  in  September,  1980.   Highly  touted  as  the 
driving  force  behind  Boston's  new  commitment  to 
quality  vocational  education,  the  ORC  had  been  ten 
years  in  the  making  but  was  finally  open  (if  not 
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fully  operational) ,  offering  fifty  programs  in  nine 
occupational  clusters,  with  personalized,  competency- 
based  curricula.   A  series  of  financial  blows  to  the 
school  system  soon  diminished  the  Council's  optimism 
and  we  now  have  serious  concerns  that  some  of  the  best 
programs  scheduled  to  be  opened  at  the  ORG  in  1980-81 
will  be  drastically  curtailed,  or  destroyed,  by  the 
budget  squeeze  on  education  in  general  and  Boston  in 
particular. 

It  is  important  to  note  that,  as  it  has  in  the  past, 
the  Council  continues  to  see  countless  examples  of 
individual  dedication  to  the  goal  of  providing  quality 
vocational  education  to  Boston's  young  people  and 
adults. 

I.   Professional  Development 

In  the  area  of  professional  development,  the  Depart- 
ment has  continued  to  expand  its  focus ,  evidencing 
its  awareness  of  the  need  both  to  train  and  retrain 
teachers  to  keep  pace  with  the  rapidly  changing  needs 
of  the  vocational  education  consumers  of  the  1980 's. 
The  Department  also  has  addressed  the  needs  of  teachers 
displaced  from  the  classroom  due  to  declining  enroll- 
ments . 

Five  projects  were  funded  by  the  Division  of  Occupa- 
tional Education  for  FY  80  and  81  and  more  RFPs  will 
be  issued.   The  attempt  of  the  Department  to  keep 
abreast  and  ahead  of  the  ongoing  need  for  professional 
development  is  to  be  highly  commended.   The  movement 
of  the  Department  in  this  direction  responds  to  a  long- 
standing concern  of  this  Council  with  the  quality  of 
vocational  teacher  training.   It  is  vital  that  minority 
candidates  move  into  positions  as  vocational  instructors , 
both  for  their  own  sake,  and  to  serve  as  role  models 
for  the  many  minority  students  the  vocational  education 
system  of  this  Commonwealth  serves. 

J.   Local  Advisory  Councils 

In  the  Massachusetts  Annual  and  Five-Year  State  Plan 
and  subsequent  Annual  Plans,  the  Board  of  Education 
certified  that  all  eligible  applicants,  in  order  to 
access  funds  under  Public  Law  94-482,  would  be  required 
to  establish  Local  Advisory  Councils  to: 
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1.  review  manpower  demand; 

2.  suggest  vocational  programs  to  meet  local 
manpower  demand  as  identified. 

Membership  on  these  councils  includes  representatives 
of  the  general  public,  business,  industry  and  organized 
labor.   The  requirements  specify  "an  appropriate 
representation"  of  racial,  ethnic,  and  linguistic 
minorities  and  handicapped  persons  in  the  programs, 
schools,  communities  or  regions  which  the  local 
advisory  council  serves,  yet  in  research  undertaken 
by  this  Council,  a  marked  absence  of  Hispanics  was 
noted  in  the  membership  of  local  councils  in  Boston, 
Springfield  and  Worcester,  all  of  which  communities 
have  substantial  Hispanic  populations. 

We  do  not  know  how  many  local  advisory  councils  for 
P.L.  94-482  funded  programs  exist  in  Massachusetts. 
Moreover  we  do  not  believe  the  Division  knows  for  cer- 
tain.  But  on  page  221  of  the  current  Three-Year  Plan 
for  Vocational  Education,  there  is  an  analysis  of 
local  advisory  council  membership  composition  and 
representation  which  indicates  that,  in  the  six  educa- 
tional regions,  there  are  a  total  of  2,243  local 
advisory  council  members  reported.   The  Division 
summarizes  the  membership  of  local  advisory  councils 
according  to  type  of  representation,  including  handi- 
capped, racial  and  linguistic  minorities  and  females, 
but  offers  no  suggestions  as  to  which  groups  need  to 
be  strengthened. 

K.   Postsecondary  Education 

The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  Department 
of  Education,  as  well  as  the  State  Advisory  Council 
on  Vocational  Technical  Education,  have  tended  to  view 
vocational  education  as  being  primarily  within  the 
province  of  the  secondary  education  system.   This  view 
is  not  held  by  all  states  and,  in  fact,  overlooks 
the  valuable  resource  of  community  colleges  and  other 
post-secondary  institutions.   If  the  Commonwealth  is 
moving,  as  well  as  it  seems  to  be,  in  the  direction  of 
an  increasingly  service  and  high  skills-oriented  work 
force,  it  makes  sense  for  more  federal  occupational 
education  monies  to  be  put  into  post-secondary  programs. 
The  introduction  of  a  merit  factor,  in  addition  to  "body 
counts",  might  be  one  avenue  for  consideration. 
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If  it  is  assumed  that  the  more  sophisticated  technical 
occupations  require  comprehensive  education  at  the 
secondary  level,  with  specific  vocational  skills  training 
concentrated  at  the  postsecondary  level,  then  secondary 
schools  have  a  responsibility  to  produce  graduates  who 
have  solid  academic  skills,  as  well  as  generalized 
occupational  skills.   Students  seeking  access  to 
technical  and  service  occupations  requiring  post- 
secondary  training  need  to  be  better  prepared  at  the 
secondary  level  than  they  are  now.   Postsecondary 
education  has  tended  to  become  a  rerun  of  secondary 
education,  with  heavy  emphasis  on  "basics"  and  on 
remediation.   But  delivering  a  program  at  a  community 
college,  or  other  postsecondary  program,  should.be 
qualitatively  different  from  delivering  the  same  program 
to  the  same  people  in  a  secondary  environment. 

In  May  of  1977,  the  Board  of  Education  and  the 
Massachusetts  Board  of  Regional  Community  Colleges 
(MBRCC)  issued  a  joint  policy  statement  on  post- 
secondary  occupational  education  in  which  they 
committed  themselves  to  increasing  the  access  to  occu- 
pational education  (and  hence,  the  labor  market)  of 
those  individuals  and  groups  previously  under served 
by  post-secondary  institutions.   After  three  years  (in 
May,  1980) ,  an  evaluation  study  was  undertaken  by 
the  Department  of  Educational  affairs  of  the  MBRCC  to 
review  progress  made  in  achieving  the  objectives  of 
that  policy  with  regard  to  federally  funded  vocational 
education  grants  awarded  to  Massachusetts  Community 
Colleges  by  the  Department  of  Education. 

No  one  can  quarrel  with  the  significance  of  the  intent 
of  the  policy,  or  with  the  accomplishments  it  did 
achieve,  but  making  it  operational  proved  difficult. 
The  statement  contains  no  procedures  for  pursuing  the 
policy;  there  are  no  provisions  for  joint  decision- 
making; the  primary  mode  of  implementing  Department 
of  Education  policy  in  the  Community  College  system 
has  been  through  the  creation  of  new  programs — a 
strategy  which  cannot  continue  indefinitely;  the 
Board  of  Education  committed  only  federal  resources 
to  the  Joint  Policy.   It  appears  that  the  scope  of  the 
policy  was  too  global  and  too  general. 
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With  the  dissolution  of  the  MBRCC  and  the  Board  of 
Regents  taking  over,  the  time  is  opportune  for  the 
policy  to  be  revamped  and  made  more  structured, 
including  the  establishment  of  a  formal  process  for 
creating,  developing,  funding  and  implementing  new 
degree  programs . 

It  is  clear  that  the  Department  is  desirous  of  making 
something  good  of  the  Joint  Policy.   In  the  post- 
secondary  sector  there  already  exists  a  system  to  meet 
the  pressing  manpower  needs  of  the  Commonwealth  for 
sophisticated  training,  without  subverting  the  broader, 
more  comprehensive  educational  process  at  the  secondary 
level.   If  the  State  wants  to  utilize  the  Community 
College  system,  realistic  cost  factors  must  be  taken 
into  account.   Given  the  kind  of  training  the  State 
wants  to  do,  relative  to  sophisticated  job  areas, 
the  existing  Community  College  system  is  a  valuable 
resource  to  be  tapped. 

L.   Employment  and  Training  Needs  of  the  Commonwealth 

During  1980,  Massachusetts  made  significant  progress 
toward  the  goal  of  linking  educational  -and  employ- 
ment and  training  resources  together  for  the  purpose 
of  addressing  the  State's  needs  for  growing  numbers 
of  skilled  workers,  particularly  in  the  rapidly 
growing  high  technology  field.   In  so  doing,  the  State 
acknowledged  that  the  economic  development  issue 

is  one  that  involves  a  partnership  between  the  public 
and  private  sectors,  and  that  the  solving  of  economic 
development  problems  will  require  a  joint  effort  on 
the  parts  of  government,  education,  labor,  and  business 
and  industry  working  together  to  develop  and  broaden 
the  Commonwealth's  skilled  and  professional  work  force 
to  meet  the  emerging  and  expanding  needs  of  business 
and  industry. 

The  Bay  State  Project,  which  emerged  in  1980  as  the 
State's  major  new  initiative  in  linking  vocational 
educational  and  employment  and  training  programs  with 
the  economic  development  needs  of  private  industry,  has 
served  to  focus  attention  once  again  on  the  urgent 
need  for  improving  the  collection  and  dissemination  of 
accurate  data  on  both  the  demand  for  skilled  labor  and 
the  supply  of  trained  workers.   In  past  reports,  the 
Advisory  Council  repeatedly  has  called  attention  to 
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this  need,  particularly  in  terms  of  improving  the 
capability  of  planning  for  future  vocational  and 
employment  and  training  programs. 

In  the  past  year,  the  Massachusetts  Occupational 
Information  Coordinating  Committee ,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Executive  Office  of  Economic  Affairs  and  North- 
eastern University,  has  made  significant  progress,  not 
only  in  the  coordination  of  efforts  to  produce  better 
supply  and  demand  labor  market  data,  but  also  in  the 
area  of  disseminating  these  data  in  a  format  usable  by 
program  planners  and  administrators. 

The  FY  1980  Annual  Report  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
Employment  and  Training  Council  (SETC)  presents  a 
comprehensive  review  of  employment  and  training  activi- 
ties conducted  throughout  the  Commonwealth  with  federal, 
state  and  local  funds  amounting  to  $600  million.   These 
activities,  which  have  included  on-the-job  and  institu- 
tional skills  training,  vocational  education,  work 
experience,  job  development  and  placement,  subsidized 
employment,  and  related  supportive  services,  have  been 
administered  by  a  wide  variety  of  public  and  private 
agencies  and  institutions.   These  organizations  include 
community  colleges,  regional  and  local  vocational- 
technical  schools,  vocational  rehabilitation  programs, 
public  and  private  universities  and  colleges,  state 
agencies  such  as  the  Division  of  Employment  Security, 
prime  sponsors  under  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and 
Training  Act,  community-based  organizations,  labor 
unions,  and  various  advocacy  groups.   Together  and 
collectively,  these  agencies  and  institutions  make  up 
a  coordinated  and  comprehensive  employment  and  training 
system  with  the  common  goal  of  meeting  the  needs  of 
employers  in  the  Commonwealth  and  helping  the  State ' s 
citizens  to  become  productive  members  of  the  labor 
force. 

The  Advisory  Council  is  pleased  to  note  that  the 
efforts  of  the  SETC  and  the  Department  of  Education  to 
coordinate  employment  and  training  and  vocational 
education  activities,  which  had  been  gaining  momentum 
during  the  two  previous  years,  continued  during  1980, 
particularly  in  the  implementation  of  activities 
under  the  State's  Youth  Action  Plan.   The  CETA  office 
within  the  Department  of  Education's  Division  of  Occupa- 
tional Education  has  continued  to  provide  the  main 
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liaison  point  between  the  State's  vocational  education 
and  employment  and  training  agencies,  but  the  coopera- 
tion and  coordination  between  and  among  the  systems  go 
far  beyond  this  formal  interagency  link,  as  is  evidenced 
by  the  active  participation  of  the  members 
of  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  Advisory  Council 
staff  in  SETC  activities,  and  the  joint  planning 
efforts  by  SETC  and  Department  of  Education  staff  under 
the  umbrella  of  the  Massachusetts  Occupational  Informa- 
tion Coordinating  Committee. 

During  1980,  the  Division  of  Occupational  Education's 
CETA  office  updated  and  expanded  its  Index  of  Educa- 
tional Resources  applied  toward  the  Youth  Action  Plan 
which  had  first  been  compiled  in  1979.   The  FY  1980 
Index  shows  that  an  additional  $10  million  in  Federal 
funds  (over  the  FY  1979  funding  level  of  $40  million) 
are  now  being  applied  to  the  implementation  of  youth 
programs,  that  shifts  have  been  made  in  funding 
priorities  by  the  Department  of  Education  for  FY  1980, 
and  that  there  have  been  significant  gains  in  inter- 
divisional  and  interagency  collaboration  and  coopera- 
tion during  the  past  twelve  months.   The  Council  is 
particularly  pleased  to  note  that  the  Department  of 
Education  and  the  Department  of  Manpower  Development 
have  begun  publishing  a  newsletter,  LINKAGES,  to 
facilitate  the  dialogue  that  will  lead  to  collaborative 
action. 

M.   Reauthorization  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act 

The  federal  Vocational  Education  Act  (VEA)  expires 
September  30,  1982.   The  U.S.  Department  of  Education 
and  the  Congress  have  begun  a  process  of  reexamining 
both  the  broad  issues  involved  in  federal  support  for 
vocational  education  and  the  VEA's  existing  provisions. 
State  Advisory  Councils  on  Vocational  Education  are 
also  examining  the  issues. 

Vocational  education  is  and  should  remain  primarily 
a  local  option,  subject  to  local  control  based  on  local 
needs.   If  it  is  to  receive  federal  support,  however,  it 
must  be  able  to  demonstrate  that  it  is  helping  to  solve 


The    term    ''local"   denotes   a    local    education   agency. 
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national  problems  of  poverty,  unemployment  and  under- 
employment; lack  of  equitable  access  to  training  and 
jobs;  unequal  educational  opportunity;  chronic  inflation, 
and  declining  productivity.   Therefore,  the  role  of 
the  federal  government  should  be  to  provide  incentives 
for  local  and  state  vocational  educational  agencies 
to  go  beyond  traditional  courses  and  delivery  systems 
in  addressing  national  priorities. 

The  following  goals  should  undergird  the  federal  role 
in  vocational  education:   (a)  eliminating  discrimina- 
tion because  of  race,  sex,  handicap  or  limited  English 
language  proficiency;  (b)  reducing  interstate  and  intra- 
state disparities  in  financial  ability  to  support 
quality  education;  (c)  protecting  the  rights  of  state 
and  local  governments,  and  public  and  private  institu- 
tions, in  the  areas  of  educational  policy  and  administra- 
tion of  programs;  (d)  meeting  industrial  modernization 
needs;  and  (e)  providing  the  skilled  labor  force 
required  to  mount  a  major  defensive  effort  in  a  national 
emergency.   In  pursuing  these  goals,  the  Congress  should 
resist  the  tendency  to  design  a  piece  of  legislation 
that  merely  incorporates  a  series  of  compromises 
reflecting  the  self-interest  of  different  constituent 
groups;  rather,  the  new  legislation  should  be  the  end- 
product  of  a  thoughtful  assessment  of  the  nation's 
needs,  and  a  logically  developed  process  that  will 
enable  vocational  education  to  make  its  maximum  contri- 
bution in  meeting  those  needs. 

N.   Recommendations 

The  following  recommendations  are  grouped  by  subject 
for  convenience  of  discussion;  the  order  of  listing 
is  not  intended  to  suggest  priorities. 

Planning   (Chapter  lA) 

1.   That  the  Board  of  Education  review  and  revise  the 
State  Plan  for  Vocational  Education,  to  reflect  what 
the  future  for  vocational  education  looks  like  now,  in 
light  of  the  effects  of  Proposition  2-1/2. 
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2 .   That 

the  Division  of  Occupational  Education  and  the 

Advisory 

Council  on  Vocational-Technical  Education  hold 

a  series 

of  conferences  with  local  education  agencies 

and  local  advisory  councils  to. discuss  long-range 

planning 

for  vocational  education  through  the  1980 's. 

Evaluation   (Chapter  IB  &  C) 

3.   That  the  Division  of  Occupational  Education 
develop  an  evaluation  model  for  federally  funded  pro- 
grams ^  for  use  by  local  education  agencies,  to; 

a.  assess  the  success  of  program  results  in  terms 
of  the  goals  and  objectives  set  forth  in  the  State 
Plan; 

b.  assess  the  relevancy  of  the  LEA's  range  of 
offerings  to  labor  market  needs  and  to  student 
needs;  and 

c.  incorporate  evaluation  results  into  the 
planning  process. 


4.   That  the  Division  of  Occupation  Education  develop  a 
separate  Accountability  Report ,  in  addition  to  the 
compliance  document,  which  goes  far  beyong  the  compliance 
reporting  required  by  P.L.  94-482,  and  is  understandable 
to  the  general  public. 


Access   (Chapter  ID,  E,  F) 

5.   That  the  Board  of  Education  develop  a  policy  under 
which  significant  incentives  are  offered  to  those 
school  systems  improving  their  enrollment  of  minorities 
in  technical  skills  training  programs  and  administrative 
and  teaching  positions. 
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6.  That  the  State  Plan  suggest  enrollment  targets 
for  disadvantaged  Black  youth  based  on  their  numeric 
representation  in  the  geographic  district  being  served. 

7.  That  the  State  Plan  suggest  enrollment  targets 
for  disadvantaged  Hispanic  and  other  linguistic  minor- 
ity youth  based  on  their  numeric  representation  in 
the  geographic  district  being  served. 

8.  That  the  State  Plan  clearly  identify  dollar  amounts 
to  be  targeted  to  disadvantaged  Black  youth. 

9.  That  the  State  Plan  clearly  identify  dollar  amounts 
to  be  targeted  to  disadvantaged  Hispanic  and  other 
linguistic  minority  youth. 

10.  That  instructions  for  completing  the  Local  Plan 
stress  the  need  for  access  to  all  occupations  for 
disadvantaged  Black  youth. 

11.  That  the  term  "disadvantaged  Black  youth"  be  used 
consistently y  where  appropriate,  throughout  the  State 
Plan;  that  the  term  "minorities"  be  expanded  to  include 
"minorities  of  both  sexes";  and  that  the  term  "women" 
be  expanded  to  include  "women  of  all  ethnic  groups" . 

12.  That  the  Department  of  Education  take  steps  to 
ensure  appropriate  representation  of  Blacks ,  Hispanics 
and  other  linguistic  minority  groups,  and  women  of 

all  ethnic  groups,  at  every  level  of  the  planning  process 
for  vocational  education. 

13.  That  vocational  program  offerings  for  special  needs 
students  at  comprehensive  high  schools  be  increased 
through  utilization  of  monies  available  through  joint 
funding. 

14.  That  community  based  organizations  receiving  support 
from  vocational  education  monies  be  encouraged  to  utilize 
space  in  local  education  agencies,  where  necessary  equip- 
ment is  already  in  place. 
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15.  That  the  Division  of  Occupational  Education  compile 
and  disseminate y  at  least  annually^  detailed  data  on 
sex  equity  in  vocational  programs ,    including  information 
on  teachers  and  administrators. 

16 .  That  the  Division  of  Occupational  Education  closely 
monitor  enrollments  in  technical  programs  to  determine 
if  female  enrollment  is  increasing. 

17.  That  the  Board  of  Education  place  even  greater 
emphasis  on  the  need  for  recruitment ^  counseling  and 
support  service  projects  designed  to  overcome  sex  bias 
and  stereotyping  in  occupational  education. 


Boston   (Chapter  I,  H) 

18.   That  the  Division  of  Occupational  Education  con- 
duct a  survey  of  disadvantaged  Black  and  Hispanic  youth 
in  Boston  to  determine  their  attitudes  toward  vocational 
education  and  what  motivates  them  to  choose  the  training 
programs  they  do  elect. 


Professional  Development   (Chapter  I,  I) 

19.   That  the  Board  of  Education  continue  to  support ^ 
at  adequate  levels ,  the  current  efforts  to  recruit 
and  train  bilingual  and  Black  vocational  instructors. 


Local  Advisory  Councils   (Chapter  I,  J) 

20.   That  the  Division  of  Occupational  Education, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  State  Advisory  Council,  provide 
greater  technical  assistance  to  local  advisory  councils 
in  interpreting  their  role  in  the  vocational  education 
delivery  system  in  the  Commonwealth. 
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I.    Planning^  Evaluation  and  Progress  Toward  State 
Plan  Goals 

A.    Analysis  of  the  Current  State  Plan 

Title  XII  of  the  Education  Amendments  of  1978  (P.L. 
95-561)  revised  a  number  of  requirements  in  the  General 
Education  Provisions  Act  (GEPA) .   Section  430(a)  of  the 
amended  GEPA  substituted  a  Three-Year  State  Plan  for  the 
Annual  Program  Plan  required  under  Section  108  of  P.L. 
94-482.   The  first  Three-Year  State  Plan  covers  the  period 
from  July  1,    1979  through  June  30,  1982.   Since  the  Massa- 
chusetts Annual  Plan  for  FY  1980  had  already  been  sub- 
mitted and  approved  by  the  time  the  more  liberal  require- 
ment became  effective,  the  Commonwealth's  first  Three- 
Year  Plan  amends  the  FY  1980  Annual  Program  Plan  and  also 
covers  FY  1981  and  FY  19  82.   This  will  conclude  the  five- 
year  cycle  called  for  in  P.L.  94-482  and  it  is  not  yet 
known  whether  the  new  "long-range"  plan  will  cover  five 
years  or  six. 

The  Council  is  satisfied  that  the  Division  of 
Occupational  Education  (the  Division)  has  made  a  good- 
faith  effort  to  address  most  of  the  concerns  and  issues 
raised  in  the  Council's  FY  1979  Report  and  throughout  the 
FY  198  0  planning  cycle.   While  there  is  still  room  for 
improvement,  particularly  in  the  areas  of  specific  goals 
and  criteria  for  evaluation,  the  Council  recognizes  con- 
tinuing movement  toward  comprehensive  planning.  Some 
noteworthy  changes  are  cited  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

1.   New  formulas  were  developed  for  allocating  P.L.  94- 
482  funds,  by  category,  among  eligible  recipients.   Designed 
to  more  accurately  reflect  concentrations  of  low  income 
populations  and  local  ability  to  provide  resources,  the 
formulas  are  effective  for  fiscal  years  1981  and  1982. 

Although  the  old  formula  had  targeted  federal  money 
to  economically  disadvantaged  areas,  a  number  of  issues 
were  raised  by  local  and  federal  sources,  as  well  as 
by  the  Council.   Chief  among  these  issues  were:   1)  the 
use  of  median  family  income  to  determine  concentration 
of  low-income  families  was  not  adequate,  primarily  be- 
cause it  was  based  on  1970  census  data;  2)  the  allocation 
formula  did  not  recognize  relative  program  costs;  3)  the 
allocation  formula  did  not  recognize  that  special  popu- 
lations are  unevenly  distributed  across  the  Common- 
wealth; and  4)  some  local  education  agencies  (LEAs) 
received  allocations  for  certain  subparts  of  less  than 
$1,000. 
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The  most  significant  changes  in  the  new  formulas  are: 

••the  addition  of  recent  AFDC  data  for  measure- 
ment of  concentration  of  low  income  individuals; 

••the  mea-surement  of  eligible  recipient  needs 
through  indices  which  compare  the  data  of 
eligible  recipients  directly  to  statewide 
averages; 

••the  recognition  of  relative  program  costs  by- 
additional  or  weighted  counting  of  pupils 
enrolled  in  multi-year,  intensive,  job  skills 
training  programs; 

••the  recognition  of  differences  in  the  distri- 
bution of  underserved  groups  through  the  utili- 
zation of  separate  enrollment  information  for 
handicapped,  disadvantaged,  limited  English 
proficient,  postsecondary  and  adult,  and 
dropout  student  populations,  and; 

••the  establishment  of  minimum  allocations  for 
most  funding  categories  to  assure  that  funded 
programs  are  large  enough  to  have  measurable 
impact. 

2.  School  districts  may  now  use  up  to  50%  of  the  Balance 
of  Subpart  2  funds  available  to  them  under  P.L.  94-482, 

to  maintain  programs  previously  funded  with  federal  dollars, 
or  to  replace  obsolete  or  broken  equipment.   Federal  funds 
may  not  be  used  to  supplant  local  expenditures,  and  there 
is  a  $100,000  limit  on  this  option,  but  it  should  help 
local  education  agencies  to  cope  with  economic  circum- 
stances beyond  their  control. 

3.  The  Plan  now  contains  language  specific  to  the  occu- 
pational education  needs  of  minority  youth,  which  is  a 
step  forward.   To  the  Council's  knowledge,  however,  the 
"procedures  to  increase  minority  enrollments,"  first  sug- 
gested in  the  FY  1980  Plan,  and  reiterated  in  the 
current  Three-Year  Plan  (pp.  36-37) ,  have  yet  to  be 

fully  implemented.   This  is  not  to  say  that  the  Division  is 
doing  nothing,  for  the  1980-1982  Plan  specifically  sets 
priorities  among  eligible  applicants,  programs  and  popu- 
lations, including  minorities.   But  the  Division  needs 
more  effective  strategies  for  increasing  enrollments  of 
minorities. 
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4.   The  Council  takes  special  note  of  a  major  change  in  the 
local  planning  process,  which  speaks  directly  to  our  long- 
standing concern  for  better  integration  of  state  and  local 
planning.   For  the  first  time,  local  education  agencies 
seeking  P.L.  94-482  funds  are  required  to  develop  a  Local 
Plan  (Form  BPRE-3) ,  which  includes  a  needs  assessment 
for  their  local  areas.   The  Council  commends  the 
Division  for  developing  the  Local  Plan  process  and  looks 
to  its  continued  refinement. 

Page  one  of  the  Local  Plan  (see  Appendix  C) 
speaks  to  the  need  for  coordination.   All  of  the 
parties  concerned  with  vocational  education  are  asked  to 
certify  their  participation  in  the  planning  process.   The 
Council  realizes  that  merely  signing-off  on  a  document  does 
not  guarantee  participation  but,  nevertheless,  this  is  a 
significant  movement  toward  identifying  the  agencies  that 
must  be  involved  if  comprehensive  planning  is  to  become 
a  reality.   The  Council  notes  in  particular  the  involve- 
ment of  both  the  local  Advisory  Councils  and  the  local  CETA 
prime  sponsors,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  several  signatures 
are  now  required  by  the  federal  legislation;  e.g.,  that  of 
the  Title  IX/Chapter  622  Coordinator,  and  that  of  the  Local 
Occupational  Education  Coordinator. 

The  Planning  Booklet  addresses  the  Council's  concern 
that  local  Advisory  Councils  be  actively  involved  in  plan- 
ning and  have  representatives  from  a  cross-section  of 
interested  parties.   The  Local  Plan  must  include  a  detailed 
break-down  of  the  local  Council's  membership,  and  the 
Chairperson  must  certify  that  a  local  Council  was  esta- 
blished for  the  development  of  the  Plan  as  well  as  for  the 
development  of  all  local  applications.   The  Council 
also  notes  that  the  Division  suggests  including  a 
student  representative,  and  a  community  representative, 
excellent  additions  not  required  by  the  federal  statute. 

The  Local  Plan  requires  each  applicant  for  federal 
vocational  education  funds  to  assess  student  needs,  labor 
market  needs,  and  local  resources.   For  each  of  the  priority 
populations  identified  in  P.L. 94-482,  the  applicant  must 
answer  two  basic  questions: 
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1.  Are  needs  adequately  addressed  by  current 
programs? 

2.  If  not,  is  there  a  need  to  increase  enroll- 
ments and/or  support  services? 

The  Council  commends  the  Division  for  this  effort,  the 
results  of  which  are  simimarized  in  Section  1.1  of  the 
State  Plan  for  FY  1981  and  1982  (see  Appendix  D) .   The 
summary  data  are  rough  —  even  illogical  —  in  places, 
but  that  is  to  be  expected  the  first  time  around.   The 
Council  has  three  general  observations,  on  the  results. 
The  first  is  that,  when  examining  these  data,  it  is 
important  to  remember  that  the  percentages  apply  to  the 
number  of  local  plans  submitted,  rather  than  to  the  total 
number  of  school  districts.   The  second  is  that  there 
seems  to  be  little  consistency  across  regions  as  to 
needs,  which  obviously  makes  it  difficult  for  the  Division 
to  plan  at  a  statewide  level.   Our  third  observation  is 
that,  with  the  exception  of  males/females  in  "traditional" 
programs,  most  applicants  see  a  greater  need  for  support 
services  than  for  increased  enrollments  in  skill  training 
programs.   We  are  not  certain  what  this  means  but  it 
tends  to  buttress  the  findings  elsewhere  in  this  Report 
that  priority  populations  are  dusted  in  projects  and 
programs  in  occupational  areas  not  directly  related  to 
employment  opportunities  in  primary  labor  markets  (see 
Section  IC) . 

Only  one  Local  Plan  (and  thus  one  signature  from 
each  interested  party)  is  required  for  all  the  P.L.  94-482 
grant  applications  an  LEA  might  submit,  whereas  in  the 
past,  each  application  had  to  be  signed.   Plans  are 
analyzed  by  regional  Department  of  Education  Office  staff, 
who  offer  technical  assistance.   The  Local  Plan  requires 
LEAs  to  refer  to  source  documents  such  as  the  Governor' s 
Youth  Action  Plan  and  the  Board  of  Education's  Policy 
on  Occupational  Education.   In  siimmary,  the  Local  Plan 
seems  to  be  an  effective  instructional  tool  for  LEAs 
as  they  grapple  with  declining  resources  and  increasing 
demands  for  coordination  of  local,  state  and  federal 
programs. 

5.    The  State  Plan  uses  two  approaches  to  incorporate 
labor  market  information  in  the  vocational  education  plan- 
ning process:   1)  an  analysis  of  statewide  demand  and 
supply  of  labor  related  to  vocational  education;  and  2) 
updated  employment  information  for  twelve  sub-state  areas. 
The  data  and  brief  analysis  given  to  LEAs  provide  the 
groundwork  for  assessing  the  implications  of  local  economic 
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conditions  for  vocational  education  planning.   The  labor 
market  information  was  provided  through  the  cooperative 
effort  of  the  Division  of  Occupational  Education  and  the 
Department  of  Manpower  Development,  and  the  Council  recog- 
nizes the  great  strides  made  in  this  critical  function  over 
the  last  four  years.   The  Council  looks  forward  to  continued 
improvement  of  the  State's  planning  capability,  so  that 
eventually  changes  in  program  funding  levels  can  be  shown 
to  be  directly  related  to  changes  in  employment  demand. 

6.  In  its  FY  1978  Report,  the  Council  expressed  concern 
over  the  apparent  ineligibility  of  community -based  organi- 
zations (CBOs)  for  federal  vocational  education  funds.   In 
1979  the  Division  sought  and  received  clarification  on  this 
matter  from  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education.   In  1980  the  Board 
issued  a  policy  statement,  stating  that  CBOs  possess  some 
unique  attributes  not  readily  available  in  sufficient 
quality  or  quantity  within  major  urban  school  districts. 
CBOs  are  particularly  valuable  in  the  area  of  supplementary 
education  services,  such  as  remedial  education,  guidance  and 
counseling  services,  dropout  prevention  and  outreach  activi- 
ties.  The  Council  is  pleased  to  note  the  Board's  policy, 
which  has  been  included  in  the  State  Plan,  together  with 
specific  amounts  allocated  for  direct  contracting  with  CBOs. 

7.  The  FY  1981  and  1982  State  Plan  contains  statements  on 
evaluation  (discussed  in  Section  IB  of  this  Report)  and  on 
proposed  research  and  program  improvement  activities.  Both 
statements  are  positive  additions  to  the  State  Plan  and,  in 
particular,  the  Council  is  pleased  to  note  the  creation  of 
the  Bureau  of  Planning,  Research  and  Evaluation  within  the 
Division  of  Occupational  Education,  and  the  inclusion  of 
its  mission  in  the  State  Plan.   The  Council  has  wondered 
for  some  time  now  what  was  being  accomplished  by  way  of 
"research"  with  the  substantial  amounts  projected  in  the 
State  Plan  for  that  purposes  (e.g.,  $300,000  in  FY  1979; 
$300,000  in  FY  1980;  $400,000  in  FY  1981).   The  Council 
has  a  research  agenda  of  its  own  and  would  be  happy 

to  collaborate  with  the  Division  on  topics  of  mutual 
interest. 

8.  The  grant  award  process  has  been  simplified  in  a 
number  of  ways: 

•  LEAs  are  required  to  file  a  local  plan  (discussed  in 
item  4  above)  delineating  their  overall  needs  and  how 
they  intend  to  utilize  all  funding  sources,  including 
local  taxes,  state  aid  and  federal  funds.   By  completing 
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this  document,  local  education  agencies  will  have 
eliminated  50%  of  the  narrative  material  previously 
required  in  their  applications  for  Public  Law  94-482 
funds.   This  is  a  considerable  reduction  of  time  spent 
in  writing  applications,  as  well  as  a  reduction  of 
paper  work. 

•  For  the  first  time,  each  local  education  agency  is 
required  to  file  a  single  application  for  all  Public  Law 
94-482  allocation  funds.   Previously,  the  number  of 
separate  applications  from  school  districts  ranged  from 

4  to  35.   With  the  design  of  a  single  application 
process  there  will  no  longer  be  a  need  for  multiple 
grant  awards  to  school  districts  for  each  source  of  P.L. 
94-482  funds.   If  the  Board  approves  all  or  part  of  a 
single  application  from  one  local  education  agency, 
there  will  be  one  grant  letter  announcing  the  award  for 
all  of  the  sources  of  P.L.  94-4  82  funds  approved  by  the 
Board. 

•  The  Quarterly  Progress  Report  (QPR)  system,  initiated  by 
the  Division  two  years  ago  in  order  to  monitor  the  flow 
of  federal  funds,  has  been  simplified.   The  QPRs  are 
now  reviewed  only  at  the  regional  level ,  rather  than  in 
both  regional  and  central  offices,  which  should  expedite 
the  release  of  quarterly  payments  to  LEAs. 

•  Each  school  district  now  files  a  single  Statement  of 
Assurances  for  all  state  and  federal  funds. 

9.  The  Board  of  Education  has  voted  to  actively  seek  a 
solution  to  the  problem  of  prior  commitments  to  pay  for 
construction  costs  of  vocational  education  facilities. 

10 o   The  Plan  directs  some  P.L. 94-4  82  funds  toward  industry- 
specific  needs,  including  the  needs  of  the  Commonwealth's 
high  technology  companies. 

11.  Collaborative  service  delivery  for  handicapped  persons 
is  continued  and  enhanced  through  funding  provided  jointly 
by  the  Division  of  Occupational  Education  and  the  Division 
of  Special  Education;  there  is  a  call  for  expansion  of 
occupational  education  opportunities  for  secondary  students 
with  special  needs. 

Conclusions 

The  Massachusetts  Advisory  Council  recognizes  an  increased 
spirit  of  cooperation  which  has  opened  up  the  planning 
process,  as  required  by  P.L. 94-482.   The  willingness  of 
the  Division  of  Occupational  Education  to  listen  to  diverse 
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points  of  view,  and  to  incorporate  suggestions  in  the 
State  Plan,  has  produced  a  document  that  is  potentially 
more  useful  to  local  education  agencies  than  had  been 
the  case  before  1978.   We  say  "potentially,"  because 
the  State  Plan  needs  to  be  more  widely  distributed  and 
discussed  if  it  is  to  have  maximum  impact.   Although 
our  evidence  is  anecdotal,  the  Council  believes  that 
few  local  school  committees  or  administrators  are  really 
familiar  with  the  contents  of  the  State  Plan.   And  in 
our  judgement,  the  dociiment  sent  to  Washington  does  not 
adequately  describe  what  is  actually  happening  by  way 
of  vocational  education  services  in  Massachusetts  —  with 
the  possible  exception  of  dollar  allocations.   Furthermore, 
the  lack  of  enthusiasm  for, state-level  planning  is 
unlikely  to  change  in  the  absence  of  significantly 
increased  state  and  federal  financial  aid. 

The  blunt  truth  is  that  federal  regulations  and  technical 
requirements  still  shape  the  form  and  even  the  content 
of  the  state  plans  mandated  under  P.  L.  94-4  82.   And  those 
regulations  do  not  operate  to  encourage  bold  creativity, 
much  as  the  Congress  might  wish  it  were  otherwise.   We 
do  not  blame  the  federal  government  for  the  lack  of  com- 
prehensive planning  for  vocational  education  in  the  states. 
It  is  fair  to  say,  however,  that  excessive  concern  with 
federal  requirements  will  eventually  chill  the  imagination 
of  even  the  strongest  administrator  —  and  this  is  what 
has  happened.   Rather  than  striving  to  write  a  compre- 
hensive, readable  plan  in  which  needs  assessment  is 
fully  integrated  with  goals,  activities  and  allocation  of 
resources,  state  agencies  nation-wide  have  tended  to 
assemble  a  hodgepodge  of  policy  statements,  tables  of 
unanalyzed  data,  and  narrative  descriptions  of  compliance 
activities. 

The  Council  believes  that  the  Division  of  Occupational 
Education  is  moving  in  the  right  direction  by  emphasizing 
local  planning  and  providing  technical  assistance  in  plan- 
ning to  LEAs .   We  reiterate  our  long-held  conviction, 
however,  that  there  also  must  be  a  system  of  statewide 
planning,  which  produces  a  coherent,  detailed  statement 
of  goals  and  objectives  emanating  from  an  overall  planning 
philosophy.   Not  a  philosophy  from  Washington,  but  one 
which  reflects  the  Commonwealth's  economic  development 
needs,  and  the  educational  needs  of  its  citizens. 
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Statewide  planning  for  vocational  education  over 
the  next  five  years  will  have  to  take  into  account  the 
impact  of  "Proposition  2-1/2/^  a  tax-cutting  measure  passed 
by  Massachusetts  voters  on  November  4,  1980  and  due  to 
take  effect  on  July  1,  1981.   The  cuts  in  school  budgets 
necessitated  by  Proposition  2-1/2-related  losses  in  local 
tax  revenue  will  affect  everything  from  teachers'  jobs 
to  hand  tools  and  supplies  for  students.   The  Board  and 
Commissioner  of  Education  have  taken  the  lead  in  work- 
ing closely  with  educators  and  municipal  officials  to 
map  a  rational  response  to  the  voters'  mandate,  while 
trying  to  minimize  cuts  that  will  seriously  erode  the 
quality  of  public  education.   At  the  time  of  this  writing, 
however,  no  one  has  the  hard  data  necessary  to  show 
convincingly  what  effect  Propostion  2-1/2  will  have  on 
vocational  education,  and  no  coherent  plan  exists  for 
dealing  with  what  amounts  to  a  fiscal  crisis  for  most 
school  committees.   The  Council  believes  the  State  Plan 
for  Vocational  Education  is  the  logical  vehicle  for 
providing  information,  data  and  illustrations  of  just 
what  the  impact  of  Propostion  2-1/2  will  be  on  vocational 
education,  together  with  a  systematic  approach  to  dealing 
with  the  new  realities  presented  by  this  tax  reduction  law 

Recommendations 

1.  That  the  Board  of  Education  review  and  revise  the 
State  Plan  for  Vocational  Education,  to  reflect  .,what  the 
future  for  vocational  education  looks  like  now,  in  light 
of  the  effects  of  Proposition  2-1/2. 

2.  That  the  Division  of  Occupational  Education  and  the 
Advisory  Council  on  Vocational-Technical  Education  hold  a 
series  of  conferences,  with  local  education  agencies  and 
local  advisory  councils,  to  discuss  long-range  planning 
for  vocational  education  through  the  1980s. 
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B.    A  Review  of  the  Evaluation  by  the  State  of  Education 
Programs  Operated  by  Local  Education  Agencies  and 
other  Recipients  of  Federal  Funds 

•  Council  Position  on  Evaluation 

In  order  to  avoid  duplication  of  effort,  and  because 
of  very  limited  staff  resources,  the  Advisory  Council  has 
taken  the  position  that  its  primary  role  in  carrying  out 
its  evaluation  responsibilities  should  be  to  work  coopera- 
tively with  the  Division  of  Occupational  Education  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  an  overall  plan  to  evaluate  voca- 
tional education  programs  within  the  Commonwealth  which 
are  supported  totally  or  in  part  by  P. L. 94-482  funds. 

This  supportive  role  does  not  preclude  the  Advisory 
Council  from  conducting  independent  program  evaluations 
and  site  visits  from  time  to  time,  as  staff  resources 
permit,  but  it  does  emphasize  the  Council's  position  that 
the  interests  of  the  recipients  of  vocational  education 
services  can  be  served  most  effectively  by  the  Council 
and  the  Division  working  closely  together  to  ensure  that 
the  evaluation  requirements  of  P. L. 94-482  are  carried 
out.   This  joint  effort  includes  the  active  participation 
by  Council  members  and  staff  in  the  development  of  in- 
struments and  procedures  for  the  collection  of  statis- 
tical data,  and  the  use  of  these  data  for  planning  purposes 
It  also  includes  the  participation  of  Council  members 
and  staff  as  adjunct  members  of  evaluation  teams  in  a 
select  number  of  site  visits  conducted  by  Division  of 
Occupational  Education  staff.   By  such  participation, 
the  Council  is  enabled  to  fulfill  its  responsibilities 
for  assisting  the  State  Board  in  developing  plans  for 
evaluations,  and  for  monitoring  these  evaluations. 

During  1979-80,  Council  members  and/or  staff  visited 
the  following  vacational  schools:   Shawsheen  Valley 
Regional  Technical-Vocational  High  School,  Putnam  Voca- 
tional-Technical High  School,  Westfield  Vocational  High 
School,  Worcester  Vocational-Technical  High  School, 
Chicopee  Comprehensive  High  School,  Diman  Regional  Voca- 
tional-Technical High  School,  B.M.C.  Durfee  High  School, 
Norfolk  County  Agricultural  High  School,  Assabet  Valley 
Regional  Vocational-Technical  High  School  and  the  Hubert 
H.  Humphrey  Occupational  Resource  Center.   In  addition, 
Council  members  and/or  staff  participated  as  observers 
in  program  evaluations  conducted  by  the  Division  of 
Occupational  Education,  at  the  following  sites: 
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Assabet  Valley  Regional  Vocational-Technical  High  School, 
Framingham  North  High  School,  and  a  program  audit  of  the 
entire  vocational  education  delivery  system  in  Boston. 

At  all  field  sites,  Council  members  talked  with 
staff  and  students,  and  observational  data  were  col- 
lected on  physical  and  attitudinal  conditions.   The  findings 
from  field  site  visits  are  incorporated  throughout  this 
Report.   These  site  visits  are  a  valuable  mechanism  for 
assessing  existing  vocational  programs,  and  for  giving 
Council  members  a  sense  of  what  is  actually  going  on  in 
the  schools. 

Pursuant  to  the  position  that,  although  the  Council 
should  conduct  independent  evaluations,  it  can  contribute 
more  by  monitoring  the  State's  evaluation  process,  the 
Council  has  drafted  a  site  visit  instrument,  which  will  be 
pilot-tested  in  1980-81  as  Council  members  participate  in 
site  visits  conducted  by  the  Division   The  Division  has 
been  open  and  cooperative  in  inviting  Council  members  to 
participate  in  evaluation  activities. 

•  The  State's  Evaluation  Process 

The  Council  is  pleased  to  note  a  description  in  the 
State  Plan  for  1981-82  of  plans  for  evaluation  over  the 
next  three  years.   The  newly  created  Bureau  of  Planning, 
Research,  and  Evaluation  has  stated  its  intention  to 
coordinate  with  the  Bureau  of  Financial  Management  and  the 
Bureau  of  Program  Services,  in  conducting  evaluations  in 
each  local  education  agency  receiving  federal  qr_   state  funds 
for  vocational  education.   According  to  the  State  Plan, 
pp.  110-111,  the  proposed  evaluation  system  will  include 
four  major  activities: 

1.  A  Program  Administrative  Review  (PR) :   an  evaluation 
of  compliance  with  regulations. 

2.  A  Program  Assessment  in  Vocational  Education  (PA) : 
an  on-site  evaluation  of  instructional  program 
efficiency,  conducted  by  an  external  evaluation  team 
composed  of  persons  from  outside  the  local  education 
agency,  including  educators,  business,  industry, 
labor  personnel,  and  former  or  current  vocational 
education  students. 

3.  A  Desk  Review  and  Field  Audit  (DR) :  a  review  of 
selected  fiscal  records,  conducted  by  the  Bureau 
of  Financial  Management. 
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4.    A  Follow-up  of  Students  and  Employers  (FUSE) :   a 

survey  of  those  students  who  have  completed  programs, 
and  their  employers,  conducted  by  the  local  educa- 
tion agency. 

A  schedule  was  to  have  been  introduced  in  October, 
1980  to  achieve  the  evaluation  goals  within  a  three-year 
timeline,  1981-1983.   Local  education  agencies  were  to 
be  divided  into  three  sample  groups  within  each  region. 
By  gathering  administrative,  occupational  program,  account- 
ing, and/or  student  and  employer  follow-up  information 
from  any  one  of  the  three  sample  groups  in  any  one  year, 
the  Division  intends  to  make  accurate  estimates  about 
how  all  of  the  regions  and  their  LEAs  stand  on  all  areas 
of  inquiry. 

Beginning  in  Fiscal  Year  1981,  each  local  education 
agency  within  the  State  being  assisted  with  funds  under 
the  Vocational  Education  Act,  prepares  an  annual  Local 
Plan.   This  Local  Plan  provides  the  Division  with  demo- 
graphic data  concerning  membership  in  the  local  advisory 
council,  source  documentation  used  in  developing  the  Plan, 
student  needs  by  type/population,  occupational  skills 
training  program  needs  by  U.S.O.E.  code,  supportive  pro- 
gram needs,  program  improvement  needs,  long  and  short- 
range  planning  narratives,  plans  for  collaboration,  and 
plans  for  the  uses  of  federal  funds  to  meet  goals  for  the 
educational  programs . 

Applications  for  programs  based  on  the  needs  esta- 
blished in  the  Local  Plan  are  submitted  annually  for 
review  and  approval.   Those  applications  which  are  approved 
form  the  sample  groups  within  the  evaluation  cycle. 

The  results  of  these  evaluations  will  be  used  to 
determine  priorities  for  utilization  of  human  and  fiscal 
resources,  to  revise  the  Division  of  Occupational  Educa- 
tion's Annual  Plan,  and  to  improve  the  quality  and  effec- 
tiveness of  local  planning  efforts  and  programs c   A  summary 
of  program  evaluation  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the 
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Bureau  of  Planning,  Research  and  Evaluation  will  be 
included  in  the  State's  Annual  Accountability  Report 
submitted  for  that  fiscal  year.   Finally,  results  of  the 
evaluations  will  also  be  transmitted  to  this  Council 
for  use  in  developing  our  FY  1981  Annual  Report. 

The  evaluation  process  described  above  is  a  sound 
beginning.  The  Council  looks  forward  to  the  time  when 
it  can  reach  an  understanding  with  the  Division  as  to: 

1)  what  questions  need  to  be  asked  in  order  to  know  whether 
the  goals  set  forth  in  the  State  Plan  are  being  achieved; 

2)  how  best  to  get  answers  to  these  questions;  and  3)  how 
to  use  the  results  of  evaluation  to  re-define  the  goals  and 
objectives  of  the  State  Plan. 

The  Council  is  convinced  that  the  State  knows  how 
to  evaluate  vocational  education  programs.   The  Council 
has  participated  in  on-site  evaluations  conducted  by  the 
regional  offices  of  the  Division  of  Occupational  Education, 
and,  although  the  regions  are  not  equally  strong  in  this 
regard,  there  is  ample  evidence  that  given  enough  staff 
and  a  sufficient  amount  of  funds,  the  Division  could 
move  faster  to  develop  standards  and  procedures  under  which 
all  programs  would  be  monitored  effectively  and  the 
results  reported  in  a  standardized  format.   The  fact  is, 
however,  that  the  regional  offices  do  not  have  enough 
staff,  nor  do  they  have  a  budget  sufficient  to  permit  more 
than  a  sampling  of  programs  in  operation.   As  matters  now 
stand,  program  experts  for  evaluation  teams  are  drawn 
from  schools  other  than  the  one  being  evaluated;  some 
schools  send  three  or  four  teachers  several  times  each 
year  and  the  sending  schools  are  not  compensated  for  the 
cost  of  substitutes. 

Even  with  these  constraints,  however,  the  Division 
managed  to  monitor  on-site  189  of  the  725  P. L. 94-482  pro- 
grams funded  for  FY  1979.   In  addition,  312  Final  Reports 
were  filed  by  project  directors  and  reviewed  by  Division 
staff. 

There  were  69  school  districts  whose  vocational 
programs  were  evaluated  through  the  Chapter  74  state  moni- 
toring process.   Over  4  00  programs  were  evaluated  in  the 
69  school  districts.   42  school  districts  were  monitored 
on-site;  the  remaining  school  districts  filed  self 
evaluations. 
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Comprehensive  Chapter  74  Program  Audits  were  conducted 
in  nine  school  districts  by  evaluation  teams  consisting  of 
state  agency  personnel  and  instructors  and  specialists 
in  vocational  education  from  institutions  outside  the 
school  systems  being  evaluated. 

In  the  absence  of  significantly  increased  resources, 
the  State  will  have  to  rely  more  on  LEAs  to  do  their  own 
evaluating,  and  the  Council  notes  that  the  instructions 
for  completing  the  application  for  federal  funds  (form 
BPRE-4)  now  include  guidelines  for  developing  a  project 
evaluation  plan.   Our  only  criticisms  of  these  excellent 
guidelines  are:   1)  they  are  too  brief,  and  2)  they  do 
not  ask  the  evaluator  to  relate  the  project  to  State  Plan 
goals  and  objectives. 

Recommendation 

That  the  Division  of  Occupational  Education  develop  an 
evaluation  model  for  federally  funded  programs,  for  use 
by  local  education  agencies,  to: 

a. 


b. 


c. 
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C.         Progress   Toward   State   Plan   Goals 

The   Massachusetts   Five-Year   State   Plan   for  Vocational 
Education^    1978-1982   established   the    following   goals: 

Goal  I;        Provide  equal  access   to   quality  vocational 
education  programs   in  occupational   areas 
related   to  promising   employment   opportunities 
for  a  greater  number   of  youths   and  adults 
especially   those  who  are  presently  unserved 
or  under served. 

Goal  II:      Improve   the  procedures   for  delivering 

vocational  education  in  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts. 

Goal  III:    Provide   a  comprehensive   system  of   adminis- 
tration to  manage  personnel,    facilities, 
materials,    and   fiscal  resources   and   to 
organize   the  delivery  system  of  vocational 
education  in  Massachusetts. 

The   Council   has   maintained   consistently   that   these 
goals,    and   the   objectives    suggested   in   the   Five-Year   Plan 
for  achieving   them,    were  not   specific   enough   to   be  of 
much  operational   value,    either   to   the   Division  or   to 
local   education  agencies.      Goal   I   has   proved   to   be 
singularly  nettlesome, since   it  uses   as   a  baseline   data 
that  were   unreliable   to   begin   with,    makes   enrollment 
projections  without   any   apparent   supporting   rationale, 
does   not   specify  what    "increased   enrollments"    really 
means,     (enrollments    in   programs,    or   courses?),    and   does 
not   say   how   increased  enrollments   will   be   achieved. 
Moreover,    now   that   the   Division   is  making   significant 
progress   toward   upgrading   its   data   collection   and  pro- 
cessing  capacity,    the   State    is    in   the   curious   position 
of   having   goals   that   are   too    fuzzy   to   evaluate   quanti- 
tatively with   the   analytical    tools   about   to   come   on   line. 
Since   the   U.S.    Education   Department  has   never  objected, 
however,    and    since   the  most   recent   Three-Year   Program  Plan 
approved   by  Washington   takes   us    to   the   end  of   the   current 
long-range   planning   cycle,    the   Council  will    drop   this 
issue   --   at   least   until    the   Vocational   Education  Act    is 
reauthorized . 

What,    then,    can  be    said   about  movement   toward   long- 
range   goals?      If  one   takes   a   synoptic   view  of   the   State's 
accomplishments,    there   can   be   no   doubt   that   significant 
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progress  has  been  made:   federal  funds  are  now  concentrated 
in  areas  of  greatest  need;  there  are  more  women,  minorities, 
disadvantaged  and  handicapped  students  enrolled  in  voca- 
tional education;  both  state  and  local  planning  have  im- 
proved; procedures  for  monitoring  and  auditing  expenditures 
have  been  tightened  up;  the  state  school-aid  formula  has 
been  amended  to  recognize  differences  in  local  resources 
(although  we  do  not  yet  know  whether  this  has  been  bene- 
ficial to  vocational  education) ;  there  is  better  coordi- 
nation between  public  education  and  CETA,  and  between 
the  secondary  and  postsecondary  levels;  the  Department  of 
Education's  data  processing  ability  has  improved  consi- 
derably; and  vocational  educators  are  at  least  more  aware 
of  the  State's  economic  development  needs.   Additional 
achievements  are  noted  in  the  Accountability  Report  for 
FY  1979  (Appendix  B) . 

If,  however,  one  tries  to  ask  quite  specific  questions 
about  such  matters  as  who  is  being  served  in  what  programs, 
or  students'  post-graduation  employment  experiences,  or 
the  quality  and  relevancy  of  programs  offered,  or  even  the 
relationship  between  total  enrollment  changes  and  federal 
aid,  Massachusetts  (and  most  other  states)  still  can  pro- 
vide only  partial  answers.   As  has  been  previously  noted, 
the  Division  is  making  impressive  progress  in  its  data 
processing  capability  and,  barring  a  dramatic  cut  in  fund- 
ing, by  the  end  of  1981  should  be  able  to  produce  valid, 
reliable  numbers  in  a  format  such  that  the  data  will  be 
informative  to  the  Board  of  Education  and  others. 

The  Council  has  two  additional  observations  to  make 
with  respect  to  setting  enrollment  goals.   The  first  is 
that  all  managers  and  "planners"  tend  to  be  reluctant 
when  asked  to  predict  the  outcomes  of  their  projects. 
If  pressed  to  do  so,  most  become  conservative  in  their 
estimates  of  what  they  can  accomplish,  because  they  bear 
the  consequences  of  failure.   State  education  agencies, 
no  less  than  classroom  teachers,  prefer  to  define  policy, 
establish  general  guidelines,  and  assess  overall  move- 
ment toward  policy  goals.   This  perfectly  natural  incli- 
nation is  reinforced  by  the  federal  government's  posture 
with  respect  to  compliance.   The  Vocational  Education  Act, 
for  example,  is  replete  with  matching  requirements  and 
prohibitions  against  supplanting.   In  times  of  a  tax-payer 
revolt,  declining  school-age  population  and  declining 
federal  support  of  vocational  education,  there  is  little 
incentive  to  make  audacious  projections  for  which  federal 
agencies  (and  citizens'  monitoring  groups)  will  hold  one 
strictly  accountable. 
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A   second,    major,    problem   is    the   difficulty   the 
Council   has    in   getting   clean,    reliable,    valid   and 
replicable   data   due,    in   part,    to   disparate   definitions 
of    target   populations.      The   National   Center    for 
Education   Statistics    (NCES)    remarked  on   this   diffi- 
culty  in   recent   testimony   to    the   House   of   Representatives 

"The  regulations   implementing  P.L.    94-482   define    'economic 
disadvantage'    to   include  persons   for  whom: 

1.  Family  income   is   at  or  below  national 
poverty   level; 

2.  Participant   or  parent (s)    or   guardian(s) 
of   the  participant   is /are   unemployed; 

3.  Participant  or  parent (s)    of  participant 
is/are  receiving  public  assistance;    or 

4.  Participant   is   institutionalized   or 
under   state  guardianship. 

While   this  definition  may  be   legally  sound   it   requires 
the  knowledge  of  detailed  household   information  to 
which   the   school  cannot  be   expected   to  have   access. 

The  problem  is   similar  with  respect   to  handicapped 
students.      While  handicapped   secondary   students   are 
usually   identifiable   through   the  diagnostic  pro- 
cedures  required  by   the  Education  of  All  Handicapped 
Children  Act,    postsecondary  schools,   which  are  not 
affected  by  P.L.    94-142,    are  unlikely   to  be   able   to 
identify  handicapped   individuals   through   the  information 
available   to   the  school."* 

In   any   event,    the   continued,    slow   evolution  of   the 
Vocational   Education   Data   System,    together  with   the   NCES 
new  program  taxonomy,    should   eventually   eliminate  most 


*Testlmony  of  Rolf  M,    Wulfsherg,   Assistant  Administrator  for 
Research  and  Analysis,    NATIONAL  CENTER  FOR  EDUCATION  STATISTICS r 
before   the  subcommittee  on  elementary /    secondary,    and  vocational 
education  of  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  of  the  House 
of  Representatives ,   September  17 ,    1980,   p.    36. 
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of  the  technical  problems  involving  duplications  in 
enrollment  counts  that  have  always  made  such  data  suspect. 
The  tables  contained  in  Appendix  A  of  this  Report  are 
provided  for  the  sake  of  comparison  with  previous  years , 
but,  in  the  future,  the  Council  looks  forward  to  receiving 
accurate  tabulations  of  the  improved  data  reported  to 
VEDS,  when  that  system  is  fully  operational,  so  that 
meaningful  analysis  and  comparison  will  be  possible. 


Of  greater  interest  to  the  Council  in  198  0  was  a  study 
done  by  the  Division  of  Occupational  Education,  comparing 
actual  enrollments  in  P.L.  94-482  funded  vocational  education 
projects  with  those  proposed  in  grant  applications.   The 
scope  of  this  study  speaks  directly  to  issues  the  Council 
has  been  raising  for  many  years  and  we  commend  both  the 
Board  of  Education,  which  ordered  the  study,  and  the 
Division. 

The  major  questions  this  investigation  sought  to 
answer  were: 


How  did  total  actual  enrollments  compare  with  total 
projected  enrollments? 


Was  actual  program  access  for  female  students  similar 
to  proposed  access? 


Was  enrollment  performance  related  to  the  total  grant 
award? 


When  analyzed  by  educational  region,  did  actual  vs 
projected  enrollments  differ? 


Did  programs  whose  approved  budgets  were  not  pri- 
marily devoted  to  equipment  purchases  exhibit  dif- 
ferent total  enrollment  patterns  than  all  grants 
examined  together? 
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Tables  VI,  VII  and  VIII  in  Appendix  A  present  the 
data  resulting  from  the  study,  which  can  be  summarized 
as  follows: 

Total  Enrollments 

•  Of  677  projects,  42%  were  on  target,*  36%  below, 
and  16%  above. 

•  Of  240,851  planned  students,  projects  pro- 
posing to  enroll  125,647  (52%)  were  on  target, 
those  proposing  to  enroll  92,323  (38%)  were 
below,  and  those  proposing  to  enroll  22,881 
(10%)  were  above. 

Female  Access 

•  Of  643  projects,  56%  were  on  target,  25%  below, 
and  19%  above. 

•  Of  97,195  planned  female  students,  projects 
proposing  to  enroll  76,403  females  (79%)  were 
on  target,  those  proposing  to  enroll  9,591 
females  (10%)  were  below,  and  those  proposing 
to  enroll  11,201  females  (11%)  were  above. 

Minority  Access 

•  Of  569  projects  with  some  planned  enrollment, 

71%  were  below,  15%  within,  and  14%  above  target. 
The  vast  majority  of  projects  which  fell  below 
projected  minority  enrollment  fractions  had 
small  planned  minority  enrollments. 

•  Of  21,530  planned  minority  students,  projects 
planning  to  enroll  8,645  (40%)  were  on  target, 
those  planning  to  enroll  8,532  (40%)  were  below, 
and  those  planning  to  enroll  4,353  (20%)  were 
above. 

Performance  by  Total  Grant  Award 

•  Of  677  projects,  those  whose  grant  award  exceeded 
$60,000  (24  projects  or  4%)  generally  achieved 
lower  portions  of  planned  enrollments  than  all 
other  projects. 


* Enrollments  were  considered  "on   target"   if  actual   enroll- 
ments  were   75%    to   125%  of  planned. 
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The  Council  is  encouraged  that  the  Division  has 
undertaken  this  commendable  study  and  we  hope  that  it 
will  be  done  annually.   There  are  some  problems  but  they 
can  be  solved.   The  most  serious  flaw  we  see  in  the 
study  (and  the  Division  is  aware  of  it)  lies  with  the 
way  applicants  for  P. L. 94-482  grants  estimate  the  number 
of  students  their  projects  will  serve.   For  example,  a 
project  might  state  that  it  is  designed  to  "train  80 
secondary  students  in  the  area  of  diesel  mechanics, 
leading  to  job  entry-level  skills."   Such  a  project  is 
fairly  easy  to  evaluate:   did  it  enroll  80  students 
and  did  they,  in  fact,  get  entry-level  jobs  as  diesel 
mechanics?   But  many  projects  provide  occupational  infor- 
mation or  guidance  or  exploration  opportunities,  and 
the  numbers  projected  for  such  projects  are  quite  sus- 
pect.  For  example,  one  school  district  asked  the  Board 
last  year  for  a  mere  $6,700,  for  a  project  it  said 
would  serve  2,000  students  in  3  different  schools  I 
When  one  looks  at  the  proposal,  however,  it  turns  out 
that  the  money  was  used  to  pay  for  the  part-time  services 
of  a  para-professional  to  expand  an  existing  career 
resource  center.   The  Council  affirms  the  value  of 
career  resource  centers;  the  difficulty  is  that  these 
2,000  students,  who  might  use  the  center,  are  added  in 
with  the  80  diesel  mechanics  when  totalling  "enroll- 
ments" supported  with  federal  funds.   When  spread  over 
800-900  projects  funded,  the  potential  for  distortion 
is  significant,  and  "total  enrollment"  figures  tell 
us  nothing  worthwhile. 

The  Division's  study  says  that  the  federal  projects 
surveyed  in^ FY  1979  planned  to  enroll  240,851  students. 
Yet  we  know  from  Table  I  (Appendix  A)  that  the  total 
FY  1979  enrollment,  including  Chapter  74  and  other  pro- 
grams was  only  311,544.   The  Division  has  already  taken 
steps  to  ensure  that,  in  the  future,  applicants  for 
federal  funds  are  more  realistic  in  their  estimates  of 
numbers  to  be  served,  and  has  put  in  place  a  uniform, 
statewide  procedure  for  aggregating  data  for  analysis. 
The  enrollment  data  for  FY  1980  should  be  much  more 
reliable. 
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The  Council,  the  Board  and  the  Division  were  dis- 
turbed that  so  many  grant  recipients  seem  to  be  "under 
target,"  especially  in  programs  designed  to  serve 
minorities.   The  Division  has  put  a  "remediation  plan" 
system  in  operation  that,  in  effect,  requires  grant 
recipients  who  are  off  target  to  say  why  and  describe  how 
they  will  remedy  the  problem.   The  remediation  plan 
system  seems  quite  rigorous  and  includes  the  possibility 
that  project  funding  can  be  terminated;  if  it  is 
carefully  monitored,  it  should  help  the  State  direct 
federal  money  to  where  it  can  be  used  efficiently  to 
further  State  Plan  goals  and  implement  Board  Policy. 

•    Admissions  Plans 

State  and  federal  laws  not  only  prohibit  public 
schools  from  discriminating  against  students  on  the  basis 
of  race,  sex,  and  ethnic  group,  but  also  require  schools 
to  take  certain  steps  to  serve  previously  under-represented 
groups  of  students.   Federal  statutes  and  regulations 
under  Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  (dealing 
with  discrimination  based  on  race) ,  and  under  Title  IX 
of  the  Education  Amendments  of  1972  (dealing  with  dis- 
crimination based  on  sex) ,  are  closely  linked  with  Massa- 
chusetts State  Law,  Chapter  622  of  the  Acts  of  1971,  which 
prohibits  discrimination  based  on  race,  color,  sex, 
religion  or  national  origin.   Consistent  with  these  federal 
and  state  laws.  Section  8.10  of  the  Chapter  622  regulations 
requires  selective  secondary  schools  to  admit  qualified 
applicants  of  each  sex,  racial  and  ethnic  group  in 
numbers  proportionate  to  the  existence  of  members  of 
such  groups  in  the  secondary  school  population  of  the 
geographic  area  served  by  the  school. 

Based  on  these  specific  state  and  federal  laws, 
as  well  as  the  intent  of  P. L. 94-482,  the  Massachusetts 
Department  of  Education  has  required,  since  1977,  that 
each  of  the  fifty  selective  vocational  and  county  agri- 
cultural schools  in  the  State  submit  an  "Admissions  Plan." 
The  aim  of  this  plan  is  to  compare  enrollments  with  the 
racial,  ethnic  and  sex  distribution  of  students  in  the 
school'  s  service  area.    An  approved  Admissions  Plan  is 
a  prerequisite  to  state  reimbursement  and  to  a  school's 
eligibility  to  receive  federal  vocational  education  funds. 
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Further,  under  the  Federal  Title  IX  regulations, 
public  vocational  schools  are  required  to  conduct  self- 
evaluations  of  programs  and  policies  affecting  access  by 
female  and  male  students.   A  satisfactory  Admissions  Plan 
should  demonstrate  that  the  school  is  making  appropriate 
modifications  and  implementing  remedial  steps,  as  required 
by  Title  IX. 

During  the  second  year  of  the  admissions  process, 
the  Department  requested  that  information  on  students  who 
have  been  evaluated  under  Chapter  76  6  and  found  to  have 
special  needs  be  included.   Both  Chapter  766  and  Section 
504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  prohibit  schools 
from  discriminating  against  those  students  with  special 
needs,  which  includes  admissions  criteria  that  may  have 
the  effect  of  disproportionately  excluding  students  of 
a  particular  handicap. 

Additionally,  the  U.S.  Education  Department: 
Office  for  Civil  Rights,  "Guidelines  for  Eliminating 
Discrimination  and  Denial  of  Services  on  the  Basis  of 
Race,  Color,  National  Or gin,  Sex  and  Handicap  in 
Vocational  Education  Programs"  adopted  March  21,  1979, 
imposed  new  requirements  on  all  state  and  local  recipients 
of  federal  funds  for  vocational  education  training. 
Therefore,  this  year,  considerable  attention  was  focused 
on  the  schools'  policies  and  procedures  used  to  deter- 
mine student  eligibility  for  admission  and  the  activities 
designed  to  address  the  under-representation  in  enroll- 
ment of  particular  groups  of  students. 

The  results  of  this  process,  from  1977-1979,  was 
analyzed  by  the  Division  (see  Appendix  B,  pp.  250-252) , 
which  concluded  that,  although  there  had  been  continued 
improvement  in  the  recruitment  and  admissions  practices 
and  policies  of  the  selective  secondary  vocational  schools, 
much  was  left  to  be  accomplished.   Females  continued  to 
be  concentrated  in  the  traditional  consumer/homemaking, 
and  office  occupations,  and  under-represented  in  the 
traditionally  "male"  programs.   Students  of  limited 
English  proficiency  continued  to  be  served  in  small 
numbers,  and  special  needs  students,  especially  in  the 
higher  prototypes,  continued  to  face  barriers  to  voca- 
tional education  programs. 
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The  Council  agrees  with  the  Division's  conclusions, 
as  well  as  with  its  recommendations,  as  follows: 

1.  There  is  a  need  to  improve  staff  capabilities  to 
provide  technical  assistance  to  school  districts.   This 
could  be  accomplished  through  in-service  training,  clari- 
fication of  roles  and  responsibilities,  identification  of 
Division  priorities  and  the  development  of  new  strategies 
to  address  school  district  needs. 

2.  Monitoring  efforts  must  be  continued  in  order  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  mandated  by  the  "Civil 
Rights  Guidelines  for  Vocational  Education  Programs." 
All  staff  will  need  to  understand  the  implications  of 
these  guidelines  and  how  these  guidelines  affect  their 
interaction  with  school  districts. 

3.  The  Admissions  Update  process  must  be  reviewed  in  the 
context  of  the  Civil  Rights  Guidelines.  Issues  such  as 
admissions  procedures  for  vocational  education  programs 
and  validation  of  admissions  criteria  need  to  be  addressed, 

•    Accountability  Report 

The  FY  1979  Accountability  Report  —  the  second 
required  under  P. L. 94-482  —  is  included  in  Appendix  B. 
The  Council  reiterates  its  position  that  the  Accounta- 
bility Report  should  communicate  to  the  general  public 
the  Division's  analysis  of  progress  being  made  toward 
achieving  State  Plan  goals,  and  the  implications  for 
future  planning  of  success  and  failures.   While  the 
second  Report  is  an  improvement  over  the  first,  it  is 
still  basically  a  compliance  document,  which  apparently 
satisfies  the  U.S.  Education  Department,  but  which  is 
of  little  use  to  those  seeking  to  understand  the  rationale 
for  policy  changes  and  funding  priorities. 

Recommendation 

That  the  Division  of  Occupation  Education  develop  a 
separate  Accountability  Report,  in  addition  to  the 
compliance  document,  which  goes  far  beyond  the  compliance 
reporting  required  by  P. L. 94-482  and  is  understandable 
to  the  general  public. 
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•    Analysis  of  the  Distribution  of  Federal  Funds 

The  total  estimated  Fiscal  Year  19  79  expenditure 
on  vocational  education  in  Massachusetts  is  $260,880,428 
of  which  $15,774,452  are  federal  funds  and  $245,105,976 
state/local.   Thus,  federal  support  for  vocational 
education  amounts  to  roughly  6%  of  the  total  spent,  or, 
putting  it  another  way,  for  every  federal  dollar  spent, 
the  Commonwealth  spends  $16.50.   The  Council  is  not  sur- 
prised that  state  and  local  education  agencies  see  a 
discrepancy  between  the  federal  monetary  contribution 
to  vocational  education  and  federal  paperwork  requirements, 

The  distribution  of  P.L. 94-482  funds  during  Fiscal 
Year  1979,  detailed  by  subpart  and  eligible  recipient, 
is  contained  in  the  Accountability  Report,  pp.  241-247 
(see  Appendix  B) .   Although  the  accounting  for  expendi- 
ture of  funds  is  extremely  complex,  because  the  time  limit 
for  use  of  federal  funds  bridges  two  fiscal  years,  it 
does  appear  that  all  the  minimum  setasides  required  by 
the  federal  legislation  have  been  met.   Of  course,  the 
requirement  that  federal  funds  be  at  least  matched  by 
state  and  local  resources  was  also  met. 
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D.    Vocational  Education  Needs  of  Economically 
Disadvantaged  Black  and  Hispanic  Youth 

•    General 

National  evidence  proves  beyond  doubt  that  unemploy- 
ment falls  hard  on  Black  and  Hispanic  youth,  16-24  years 
old.   In  considering  such  evidence  and  its  implications 
for  vocational  education,  the  Council  assumes  these 
propositions: 

First,  public  education  cannot  accept  sole  responsi- 
bility for  equal  educational  outcomes;  there  are  too 
many  variables  that  are  beyond  the  control  of  the  schools; 

Second,  what  public  education  can  do  is  assure  that 
public  resources  are  allocated  in  a  manner  that  does  not 
intentionally  or  unintentionally  discriminate  against 
young  people  with  racial  or  other  characteristics  dif- 
ferent from  the  majority,  or  traditional,  beneficiaries; 

Third,  vocational  education  of  superior  quality  has 
been  operated  in  the  meritocratic  mold;  the  schools  have 
been  selective,  admission  has  been  by  administrative 
discretion,  and,  if  the  status  of  students  was  below 
that  of  college-bound  youth,  it  was  above  that  of  those 
in  general  programs; 

Fourth,  as  a  consequence,  too  many  vocational  programs 
have  been  characterized  by  their  appropriateness  for 
White,  middle-class  youth,  often  those  who,  by  reason  of 
family  or  cultural  connections,  already  have  had  greater 
access  to  employment  markets  and  specialized  trades;  and 

Fifth,  the  consequence  has  been  that  skill  train- 
ing for  those  who  need  it  most  has  received  support  in 
inverse  proportion  to  need,  and  the  pattern  of  inequality 
in  job  opportunities  and  in  economic  results  has  been 
reinforced. 

We  believe  that  the  consequence  has  been  neither 
equitable  nor  efficient  from  a  social  point  of  view. 
Poverty,  unemployment,  and  alienation  from  the  system 
are  not  simply  private  burdens.   To  the  extent  that  the 
"semi" semi-public"  vocational  education  system  acts  to 
reinforce  the  exclusion  of  minorities  from  the  market  for 
skilled  workers,  it  imposes  social  costs  that  act  to 
offset,  and  may  even  outweigh,  its  benefits.   What  is 
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required  is  a  counter  pressure  against  not  simply  racism, 
but  against  tendencies  toward  exclusivity  and  elitism 
which,  even  if  color  blind,  produce  a  discriminatory  result 
The  vocational  education  system  must  have  as  a  qoal  the 
countering  of  its  tendency  to  reinforce  patterns  of 
inequality. 

The  State  Plan  acknowledges  that  the  long  term 
unemployed  do  not  have  the  job  skills  that  the  changing 
structure  of  Massachusetts'  industries  increasingly  re- 
quires.  Both  industry  and  the  disadvantaged  population 
will  suffer  if  vocational  education  fails  properly  to 
equip  those  who  can  be  equipped  with  suitable  skills, 
and  if  vocational  education  simply  becomes  a  meaning- 
less experience  that  passes  the  student  on  but  not  up. 

•    Black  Youth 

While  the  overall  ratio  of  Black-to-White  adult 
unemployment  rates  remains  where  it  has  been  for  many 
years,  at  about  2  to  1,  the  gap  between  Black-White  youth 
unemployment  rates  has  widened.   In  1950,  the  unemployment 
rate  for  16-19  year  old  Blacks  was  about  15  percent, 
compared  to  a  12  percent  rate  for  Whites  of  the  same  age 
group;  the  rate  for  20-24  year  old  Blacks  was  about  13 
percent,  compared  to  7  percent  for  Whites  of  that  age. 
Today,  however,  the  unemployment  rate  for  Black  teenagers 
is  conservatively  estimated  to  lie  in  the  range  of  35-40 
percent,  while  the  rate  for  White  teenagers  fluctuates 
between  14  and  16  percent;  Black  youth  20-24  years  old 
experience  jobless  rates  of  17-20  percent,  compared  to 
7-8  percent  for  Whites  of  the  same  age.   Moreover,  while 
unemployment  trends  among  White  youth  tend  to  respond  to 
economic  cycles,  joblessness  among  Black  youth  continues 
to  drift  upward  even  during  periods  of  economic  recovery.^ 

The  Council  readily  concedes  that  there  are  statis- 
tical errors  in  the  unemployment  rate,  and  that  there 
may  well  be  some  questionable  assumptions  built  into 
the  way  it  is  computed.   But  Black  unemployment  and  under- 
employment has  been  so  pervasive  for  so  long  that  such 
methodological  problems  are  not  the  issue.   If  anything, 
when  used  as  a  sole  criterion,  the  official  unemployment 
rate  probably  underestimates  the  extent  of  Black  jobless- 
ness, particularly  when  national  data  are  disaggregated 
for  state  or  sub-state  areas,  where  sample  sizes  are  quite 
small. 


■^Employment  and   Training  Report  of  the  President,    1980, 
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Two  additional  measures  of  the  labor  force  partici- 
pation of  youth  help  delineate  the  problem:   1)  labor 
force  participation  rate^  which  is  the  proportion  of  a 
given  population  group  that  is  either  employed  or  looking 
for  work;  and  2)  employment  population  ratio ^  which  is  the 
proportion  of  a  population  that  is  actually  employed  dur- 
ing the  year.   It  is  widely  recognized  that  both  the 
labor  force  participation  rate  and  the  employment  popu- 
lation ratio  for  Black  youth  16-24  years  old  have  been 
declining  for  the  last  two  decades.   Several  theories 
have  been  advanced  to  account  for  this  trend  (e.g., 
increased  school  enrollments,  migration  to  central  cities, 
competition  from  women  and  other  groups  entering  the 
labor  force,  disinclination  to  accept  menial  jobs,  changes 
in  demand,  discrimination)  but  the  fact  is  that  no  single- 
cause  argument  is  sufficient  and  the  problem  will  not 
respond  to  any  known  grand  solution.   All  anyone  is 
certain  of  is  that  millions  of  poor  Black  youth  are 
entering  full  adulthood  having  had  only  the  most  marginal 
links  to  the  labor  market. ^ 

Having  entered  the  workforce.  Blacks  still  constitute 
a  disproportionate  share  of  workers  employed  in  the  lower 
skilled,  lower  paying  jobs,  which  are  more  often  charact- 
erized by  high  turnover  and  greater  incidence  of  unem- 
ployment.  In  1979,  for  example,  32  percent  of  all  employed 
Blacks  nationwide  were  working  as  laborers  and  service 
workers  (about  twice  the  White  proportion) .   These  occu- 
pations are  subject  to  higher-than-average  joblessness. 
At  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  however,  a  long-term  rise 
in  educational  attainment  has  resulted  in  gains  for  many 
Blacks,  so  that  in  1979,  about  35  percent  of  all  employed 
Blacks,  nationwide,  were  in  "white  collar"  occupations  less 
sensitive  to  cyclical  downturns  (compared  to  53%  of  Whites).^ 

Although  by  national  comparison  the  overall  labor 
force  participation  rate  of  Massachusetts  teenagers  is 
high  and  their  unemployment  rate  low,  the  same  Black/ 
White  differences  exist.   The  unemployment  rate  for  Black 
teenagers  at  the  time  of  the  survey  illustrated  below 
was  nearly  1.7  times  as  large  as  that  for  Whites  of  the 
same  age  (33.3%  vs.  19.3%);  the  labor  force  participation 
rate  of  Black  youth  was  about  14  percentage  points  below 
that  for  Whites;  and  the  employment-population  ratio  for 
Blacks  was  18  percentage  points  below  that  for  Whites. 


^For  a   useful   survey  see:      Paul   Osterman,    "The  Employment 
Problems  of  Black  Youth:      A  Review  of  the  Evidence  and  Some  Policy 
Implications ,"   paper  prepared  for  the  National   Commission  on 
Employment  Policy ^    1979. 

4 

Employment   Training  Report,    Op.    Cit. 
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CIVILIAN  LABOR  FORCE  PARTICIPATION  RATES, 

UNEMPLOYMENT  RATES,  AND  EMPLOYMENT /POPULATION  RATIOS  OF 

SELECTED  SUBGROUPS  OF  TEENS  (16-19)  IN  MASSACHUSETTS; 

1976  (SPRING)* 

(A)  (B)  (C) 

Employment 
Youth  Civilian  Labor  Population 

Subgroup     Force  Participation  Rate     Unemployment   Rate  Ratio 

All  66.9%  19.9%  53.6% 

Men  71.4%  18.0%  58.5% 

Women  62.2%  22.3%  48.3% 

White  67.3%  19.3%  54.3% 

Black  53.8%  33.3%  35.9% 

Analysis  of  available   data  on  the   labor   force   status 
of  youth  throughout  the   197  0-78   period   revealed   that  Massa- 
chusetts  youth    (16-19)    continuously  participated   in   the 
labor   force   to   a  higher  degree   than   their   counterparts 
nationwide.      This   same   analysis   reveals,    however,    that 
Black  and  Hispanic  youth,    the   handicapped  and  high   school 
dropouts   encounter   the  most   severe   difficulties    in   finding 
jobs   relative   to   their  counterparts.      Family   income  was 
found   to   exert   strong   and   statistically   significant   effects 
upon  the  employment   status   of   all   youth,    but  especially 
upon   Blacks   and   Hispanics.5      These    findings   are   neither 
new  nor   surprising:       if   you   are   young,    poor   and   live    in 
the   central   city,    you  are   likely   to   possess    few,    if   any, 
marketable   skills.      And   if   you  are   also   a  member  of   a 
racial  or   linguistic  minority  group,    your   chances   of   finding 
a  decent   job   are   slim. 

The   recommendations   concerning   Black   youth   contained 
in   this   Report   are    suggested   by   the   disparity  between   the 
vocational   education   enrollment   data   we   have    seen    for   Blacks 
(Appendix  A,    Table    III)    and   the  magnitude   of   the   problem 
we   have  outlined   above. 


*Source:      Bokan,   M. ,    et  al , ,    "Recent   Trends   in   the  Labor  Force 
Status  of  Youth    (16-19)    in   the  State  of  Massachusetts ,"      Massachusetts 
Department  of  Employment  Security  Project  on   the  Labor  Force  Status 
of  Youth:      Research  Paper  Number  Six,   April,    1980,   p.    17. 

^Andrew  Sum,   Edward  Meehan  and  Jack  Drago,    "Trends   in   the  Labor 
Force  Status  of  Youth  in  New  England,"   paper  prepared  for   the  New 
England  Business  and  Economic  Conference,   November,    1979. 
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Our  position  with  respect  to  Black  youth  unemployment 
is  based  on  five  assumptions.   First,  perfect  definitions 
(as  of  "economically  disadvantaged")  and  air-tight 
solutions  are  impossible.  There  exist  no  views  of  the 
reasons  for  Black  unemployment  and  what  should  be  done 
about  it  that  have  not  been  challenged  or  that  unequivo- 
cally account  for  all  the  variables."   Second,  it  is 
quite  unnecessary  to  quibble  over  such  matters  as  whether 
unemployment  rate  or  employment-population  ratio  is  the 
better  gauge  of  the  problem.   The  most  important  questions 
to  ask  about  Black  unemployment  are  not  "How  real  is  it?" 
or  "How  recent  are  the  data?"   but  "Why  are  employment 
levels  for  Black  youth  consistently  below  those  of  White 
youth,  even  when  all  variables  are  controlled?"  and 
"What  are  the  central  issues  to  be  addressed  by  those 
who  profess  to  be  trying  to  solve  the  problem?"   Third, 
the  problem  of  Black  youth  unemployment  is  deeply  imbedded 
in  racism,  poverty  and  concentration  of  the  Black  popula- 
tion in  central  cities.   Any  solution  must  address  these 
realities.   Fourth,  the  overall  solution  must  involve 
a  combination  of  public  and  private  efforts  to  equip 
Black  youngsters  with  the  specific  job  skills,  basic  work 
experiences,  and  escape  routes  from  inner-city  poverty 
areas,  needed  to  function  autonomously  in  an  economic 
system  where  80  percent  of  all  new  jobs  are  created  in 
the  private  sector.   Fifth,  policy  makers  and  planners  in 
vocational  education  must  not  shrink  from  establishing 
goals,  timetables  and  specific  programmatic  initiatives 
in  which  the  descriptor  "Black"  is  used  as  boldly  as  we 
now  use  such  terms  as,  "Limited  English  Speaking,"  or 
"Handicapped,"  or  "Women,"  or  "Displaced  Homemaker." 

•    Hispanic  Youth 

Data  from  official  government  sources,  such  as  the 
Current  Population  Survey,  are  less  precise  for  Hispanics 
than  for  Blacks,  and  are  quite  unreliable  when  disaggre- 
gated for  sub-state  areas,  but  even  rough  data  demonstrates 
that  the  employment  picture  for  young  people  of  Hispanic 
origin  is  equally  bleak.'   And  in  a  very  real  sense,  the 
employment  problems  of  all  Hispanics  have  a  significant 
youth  dimension,  because  this  rapidly  growing  population 
has  a  median  age  in  the  low  20' s.   During  the  1977-79 
period,  for  example,  the  average  annual  unemployment  rate 


(1 
For  a   useful  discussion  of  a  range  of  possible  explanations , 
see  Osterman,    op.    clt. ,    as  well   as   Levy,   Frank  and  Lerman,   Robert, 

"An  Analysis  of  the  Black  Youth  Employment  Problem,"   paper  prepared 

for  the  Vice-President' s   Task  Force  on  Youth  Employment,    1980. 

^For  a   survey  of  the  methodological   problems   involved,   see: 
Cardenas,   G.,    "Hispanic  Youth  and  Public  Policy:      Data  Problems, 

Issues  and  Needs,"   paper  prepared  for  the   Vice  President' s   Task 

Force  on  Youth  Employment,   1980. 
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for  Hispanic  teenagers  was  2  0.8  percent  and  their  em- 
ployment-population ratio  was  only  39  percent. 8   Clearly, 
youth  employment  and  training  programs  need  to  strengthen 
the  labor  force  attachment  of  Hispanic  youth,  as  well  as 
reduce  unemployment  rates. 

Puerto  Rican  teenagers  have  the  highest  unemployment 
rate  of  any  Hispanic  teenage  group  (and,  it  should  be 
noted,  Puerto  Ricans  constitute  the  largest  Hispanic 
group  in  Massachusetts) .   In  1979,  for  example,  29  percent 
of  Puerto  Rican  youth  16-19  years  old  in  the  labor  force 
were  unemployed.   In  Springfield,  Massachusetts  it  is 
estimated  that  48  percent  of  Puerto  Rican  youth  16-24 
years  old  are  unemployed. ^ 

Nationally,  57  percent  of  out-of-school  Hispanic 
youth  were  not  high  school  graduates.   Compared  to  people 
with  dominant  English  language  backgrounds,  the  dropout 
rate  was  4.5  times  as  high  for  Hispanics  whose  first 
language  is  Spanish,  and  3  times  as  high  for  those  of 
other  national-orgin  language  backgrounds.   By  any 
economic  yardstick  —  earnings,  weeks  worked,  hours 
worked,  distribution  of  higher  paying  jobs  —  persons  of 
Hispanic  origin,  and  especially  Puerto  Ricans,  lag  behind 
the  general  population. 10   The  unique  cultural  and  lin- 
guistic characteristics  of  this  population  require  em- 
ployment/training and  vocational  education  policies 
sensitive  to  the  problems  Hispanic  youth  encounter  in  the 
labor  market. 

The  Council  is  concerned  that  both  Black  and  His- 
panic youngsters  tend  to  be  heavily  enrolled  in  programs 
not  directly  related  to  opportunities  in  primary  labor 
markets.   They  seem  to  be  in  "career  awareness"  and 
"career  exploration"  programs,  or  in  traditional  programs 
such  as  cosmetology,  rather  than  in  skills-intensive  pro- 
grams leading  to  better-paying  jobs  in  growth  industries. 
We  realize  that  the  reasons  for  this  are  complex,  but 
it  is  a  trend  that  should  be  studied  carefully.   Merely 
increasing  enrollments  of  target  populations  is  not 
enough  • —  we  must  change  the  enrollment  mix. 


° Employment  and  Training  Administration ,   Region   J,  Information 
Bulletin  0CP81~11  " 

^Massachusetts  Department  of  Education,    Bureau  of  Transitional 
Bilingual  Education. 

^^Natlonal  Puerto  Rican  Forum,    "The  Next  Step  Toward 
Equality   —  a  Comprehensive  Study  of  Puerto  Ricans   In   the   U.S. 
Mainland,"   1980. 
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As  part  of  a  study  undertaken  by  a  member  of  this 
Council's  Access  Committee,  representing  linguistic  minori- 
ties, the  distribution  of  Black,  White  and  Hispanic  males 
and  females  in  the  vocational  education  systems  of  Boston, 
Springfield  and  Worcester  was  examined.   Findings  indicated 
that  women,  in  general,  are  hardly  entering  traditional, 
male-oriented  programs;  of  those  who  do,  few  are  Hispanic. 
Furthermore,  the  proportion  of  Hispanic  women  is  inordi- 
nately high  in  programs  providing  preparation  for  the 
lowest  entry-level  jobs  (e.g.,  cosmetology  and  nursing 
assistant) . 

There  is  minimal  participation  by  Hispanics  in  the 
planning,  administration,  supervision  or  delivery  of  voca- 
tional education  in  the  locales  studied.   There  are  no 
Hispanics  at  all  on  the  State  Plan  Committee  required  under 
P. L. 94-482,  and,  while  women  in  general  are  not  well  repre- 
sented on  local  advisory  councils,  there  are  no  Hispanic 
women  on  such  councils  (there  are  four  Hispanic  males) . 
There  are  only  seven  Hispanics  working  in  program  support 
in  Boston,  Worcester  and  Springfield,  combined;  in  Boston, 
there  are  no  Hispanic  supervisors  at  all,  and  only  two  in 
Springfield.   Black  supervisors  were  found  only  in  Boston. 

An  overview  of  student  distribution  in  Chapter  74 
vocational  instruction  programs  revealed  that,  of  total 
Chapter  74  enrollments  of  males  in  Boston,  Springfield  and 
Worcester,  the  majority  is  White;  of  total  Chapter  74 
enrollments  of  females,  the  majority  of  females  was  found 
among  Blacks  in  Boston,  and  Whites  in  Springfield  and 
Worcester. 

The  study  went  on  to  review  Chapter  74  programs  in 
the  above  three  cities,  course  by  course,  in  light  of 
Hispanic,  Black,  White  and  "other"  participation.   Limi- 
tation of  space  precludes  the  presentation  of  all  the 
data  here.   The  Council  will  be  publishing  this  study  in 
the  spring  of  1981. 

During  the  past  two  years,  the  Council  worked  closely 
and  profitably  with  the  Division's  Bilingual  Vocational 
Education  Specialist.   This  position  is  now  vacant,  and  we 
urge  the  Division  to  actively  seek  a  replacement,  of 
equally  high  calibre,  to  continue  the  work  so  ably  begun. 
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•  Status  of  Bilingual  Vocational  Education  in  Fall  River 

Two  years  ago,  in  response  to  the  filing  of  a  Lau  com- 
plaint and  subsequent  investigation  by  the  Office  of  Civil 
Rights,  the  city  of  Fall  River  was  charged  by  the  Office  of 
Civil  Rights  with  discrimination  against  children  of  Portu- 
guese origin.  Specifically,  the  city  was  cited  for  failure 
to: 

1.  Adequately  identify  the  primary  or  home  language 
of  national  origin  minority  students. 

2.  Adequately  assess  the  language  dominance  and  pro- 
ficiency of  these  students  in  their  primary  lan- 
guage and  English. 

3.  Provide  and  place  national  origin  minority 
students  in  programs  to  meet  their  language 
and  educational  needs. 

4.  Assess  and  evaluate  the  academic  progress  of 
national  origin  minority  students  for  placement 
into  regular  classes. 

5.  Effectively  notify  parents  of  students  whose 
primary  or  home  language  is  other  than  English. 

While  a  compliance  plan  was  written,  and  transitional 
bilingual  education  (TBE)  programs  expanded,  bilingual 
vocational  education  in  Fall  River  has  continued  to  be 
problematic.   At  the  request  of  the  TBE  Parent  Advisory 
Council  (PAC) ,  which  made  a  formal  presentation  at  this 
Council's  December,  1980  meeting,  the  Council  made  two  visits 
to  Durfee  High  School  and  one  to  Diman  Regional  Vocational 
Technical  School. 

Chief  among  the  concerns  brought  to  the  Council  by 
the  PAC  were: 

1.  that  there  is  little  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  bilingual  vocational  education  programs, 
other  than  on  paper,  and  where  they  do  exist, 
Portuguese  students  who  would  be  legitimately 
classified  as  "limited  English-proficient" 
(LEP)  are  underrepresented; 

2.  that  the  few  Portuguese  LEP  students  who  are 
in  vocational  programs  are  overrepresented 

in  programs  leading  to  menial,  "dead-end,"  or 
non-existent  jobs; 
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3.  that,  in  instances  where  bilingual  vocational 
education  instruction  is  offered  in  Portuguese 
and  English,  the  quality  of  Portuguese  is 
markedly  inferior  to  the  English; 

4.  that  the  TBE  Parent  Advisory  Council  has  not 
been  consulted  or  involved  in  any  substantive 
manner  in  the  planning  of  bilingual  vocational 
education  programs,  or  in  the  outreach  and 
recruitment  efforts  which  are  basic  to  the 
success  of  such  programs;  and 

5 .  that  communication  among  and  between  Durf ee 
High  School,  Diman  Regional  Vocational  Technical 
School,  the  Fall  River  CETA  prime  sponsor  and 
the  Portuguese  community  is  seriously  deficient, 
to  the  point  where  the  Portuguese  community 
doubts  the  commitment  of  the  Fall  River  school 
system  to  the  goal  of  equal  educational  oppor- 
tunity for  all  its  citizens. 

The  Council's  visits  to  the  two  schools  gave  some  evi- 
dence of  a  good  faith  effort  on  the  part  of  the  schools' 
administrators  to  address  the  needs  of  LEP  Portuguese  stu- 
dents and  to  involve  parents  in  the  selction  of  bilingual 
personnel  and  in  the  recruitment  of  students.   The  Division 
is  well  aware  of  the  problems  and  both  the  Division  and 
the  Council  will  monitor  progress  throughout  FY81,  after 
which,  the  Council  will  be  able  to  make  considered  recom- 
mendations in  its  FY81  Annual  Report. 

The  Council  does  note  the  following  initiatives  specif- 
fically  detailed  in  the  State  Plan  to  provide  programs  and 
services  for  priority  populations,  including  minorities: 

•  Grant  recipients  must  expend  a  "minimum"  dollar  amount 
for  priority  populations  before  funds  may  be  expended 
for  other  programs . 

•  Local  schools  are  encouraged  to  utilize  P.L.  94-482  funds 
to  develop  recruitment  programs  for  priority  populations. 

•  If  the  minority  students  are  disadvantaged  (economically 
or  academically) ,  local  applications  for  federal  funds 
must  include  descriptions  of  the  recruitment  programs. 

•  Pre-vocational  programs  are  fundable  under  P.L.  94-4  82 
and  minorities  are  among  the  priority  populations. 
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•  Although  P.L.  94-482  funds  are  not  used  for  career  edu- 
cation (P.L.  95-207),  the  State  Plans  for  both  Voca- 
tional Education  and  Career  Education  specifically  re- 
quire schools  to  have  the  underserved,  including  minori- 
ties, as  the  priority  population  for  all  aspects  of 
career  and  occupational  education. 

•  Selective  secondary  schools  are  given  technical  assis- 
tance to  improve  recruitment  and  admissions  practices. 

•  For  fiscal  years  1981  and  1982  the  Division  of  Occu- 
pational Education  will  implement  a  public  information 
program  aimed  at  parents  and  students,  to  increase 
interest  in  occupational  education  among  underserved 
populations. 

Conclusions 

There  are  a  number  of  considerations  regarding  the 
use  of  "goals"  upon  which  there  should  be  consensus: 

First,  a  good  faith  effort  to  achieve  equity  in  the 
use  of  resources  requires  quantitative  measures  of  status 
and  goals,  and  these  will  necessarily  be  related  to  the 
proportion  of  minorities  in  the  area  served; 

Second,  meeting  quantitative  targets  can  be  no  more 
than  an  intermediate  goal;  the  ultimate  test  of  success 
is  quantity  and  quality  of  job  placement,  compared,  if 
possible,  to  a  control  group  that  did  not  take  part  in 
the  program  but  which  otherwise  exhibits  similar  char- 
acteristics. 

Third,  it  would  be  appropriate  for  the  State  Plan 
to  offer  data  which  compared  enrollments  of  priority 
populations  to  the  proportion  of  those  populations  in 
the  general  population,  if  only  to  let  the  comparison 
speak  for  itself  in  raising  questions  that  ought  to  be 
the  subject  of  local,  and  possibly  state,  concern.   We 
realize  that  people  of  good  will  will  differ  on  the 
interpretation  of  such  data  and  on  what  should  be 
done  in  light  of  what  they  reveal.   Our  hope  is  that 
they  will  stimulate  a  dialogue  at  the  local  level  between 
persons  of  good  will,  so  that  a  consensus  at  the  level 
of  action  can  be  achieved. 
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Recommendations 

1.  That  the  Board  of  Education  develop  a  policy  under 
which  significant  incentives  are  offered  to  those 
school  systems  improving  their  enrollment  of  minori- 
ties in  technical  skills  training  programs  and  admin- 
istrative and  teaching  positions. 

2.  That  the  State  Plan  suggest  enrollment  targets  for 
disadvantaged  Black  youth  based  on  their  numeric 
representation  in  the  geographic  district  being 
served. 

3.  That  the  State  Plan  suggest  enrollment  targets  for 
disadvantaged  Hispanic  and  other  linguistic  minority 
youth  based  on  their  numeric  representation  in  the 
geographic  district  being  served. 

4.  That  the  State  Plan  clearly  identify  dollar  amounts 
to  be  targeted  to  disadvantaged  Black  youth. 

5.  That  the  State  Plan  clearly  identify  dollar  amounts 
to  be  targeted  to  disadvantaged  Hispanic  and  other 
linguistic  minority  youth. 

6.  That  instructions  for  completing  the  Local  Plan 
stress  the  need  for  access  to  all  occupations  for 
disadvantaged  Black  youth. 

7.  That  the  term  "disadvantaged  Black  youth"  be  used 
consistently y  where  appropriate^  throughout  the 
State  Plan;  that  the  term  "minorities"  be  expanded 
to  include  "minorities  of  both  sexes;"  and  that 
the  term  "women"  be  expanded  to  include  "women  of 
all  ethnic  groups. " 

8 .  That  the  Department  of  Education  take  steps  to 
ensure  appropriate  representation  of  Blacks ^  His- 
panics  and  other  linguistic  minority  groups^  and 
women  of  all  ethnic  groups ^  at  every  level  of 
the  planning  process  for  vocational  education. 
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E.    Special  Education 

Massachusetts  historically  has  held  a  leadership 
role  in  developing  legislation  and  designing  educational 
programs  for  its  special  needs  population;  Chapter  766 
of  the  Massachusetts  General  Laws  provided  the  model 
for  the  formulation  of  P. L. 94-142,  the  federal  law 
addressing  this  population. 

•   Joint  Occupational  and  Special  Education  Funding 

The  Department  of  Education's  continuing  commit- 
ment to  the  provision  of  appropriate,  comprehensive 
vocational  education  to  all  handicapped  persons,  and 
its  forward-looking  approach  to  meeting  this  commitment 
via  the  utilization  of  joint  funding  are  to  be  highly 
commended.   The  Joint  Occupational  Education/Special 
Education  Project  seeks  to  expand  occupational  education 
opportunities  for  secondary  school  age  youth  in  occupational 
education  programs  operated  with  Chapter  74  funds,  through 
collaborative  planning  and  program  development  between 
occupational  education  and  special  education  personnel, 
at  the  local  level.   The  Project  also  coordinates  the 
management  of  federal  funds  available  under  P.L.s  94-14  2 
and  94-482. 

On  a  three-year  cycle,  about  $3.4  million  is 
allocated,  statewide,  to  specialized  vocational  programs, 
$1.4  million  coming  from  the  Division  of  Occupational 
Education,  and  $2  million  from  the  Division  of  Special 
Education.   To  date,  programs  have  been  designed  for 
skill  training,  pre-vocational  assessment,  school/industry 
cooperation,  and  in-service  education  for  staff.   Cur- 
rently, there  are  about  45  programs  operational. 

The  Council  has  expressed  increasing  concern  about 
the  disproportionate  representation  of  special  needs 
youth  in  regional  vocational  schools,  and  the  Department, 
itself,  has  acknowledged  that  it  is  impossible  to  service 
all  of  the  vocational  needs  of  special  needs  youth  in  the 
regional  vocational  technical  schools.   Parents  increas- 
ingly are  rejecting  education  plans  which  do  not  call 
for  the  delivery  of  vocational  education  services  at  the 
comprehensive  high  schools.   For  both  of  these  reasons, 
the  Department  and  this  Council  concur  that  vocational 
education  programs  being  offered  in  the  comprehensive 
high  schools  will  have  to  be  increased. 
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•   Chapter  766  Program  Audit 

A  Special  Education  Program  Audit  of  the  Boston 
public  schools  was  conducted  by  the  Greater  Boston 
Regional  Education  Center  from  March  26-30,  1979. 
This  audit  was  undertaken  to  monitor  compliance  with 
legal  mandates  for  special  education,  contained  in 
Chapter  766  and  P.L.  94-142.   While  the  findings 
indicated  significant  gains  in  special  education  in 
Boston  since  a  1976  audit  (increased  program  options, 
reduced  waiting  time  for  CORE  evaluation  and  reviews) , 
there  remained  some  issues  requiring  further  attention, 
several  among  them  particularly  addressing  target 
populations  (the  need  for  more  consideration  of  pro- 
cedures, communications  with  parents,  and  services 
to  non-English  speaking  students;  the  over-referral 
of  minorities  to  special  education) .   While  not 
specifically  stated,  the  latter  issue  is  most  likely 
germane  to  both  regular  and  special  needs  students 
in  vocational  education  programs  as  well. 

Very  little  reference  to  vocational  education 
is  made  in  the  Audit  Report,  although  Section  50  3.1 
of  Chapter  766  does,  in  fact,  speak  to  vocational 
education  for  special  needs  students.   The  Report 
does  mention,  in  passing,  that  prevocational  and 
vocational  special  needs  programs  are  offered,  in- 
cluding: 1)  the  Alternative  Vocational  Program,  2) 
Vocational  Program  for  the  Deaf  and  Multi-handicapped, 
and  3)  the  Occupational  Skills  Development  Centers. 
The  results  of  the  recently  completed  audit  of  voca- 
tional education  programs  in  Boston  probably  will 
also  shed  some  light  on  this  important  issue. 

Recommendations 

1.  That  vocational  program  offerings  for  special 
needs  students  at  comprehensive  high  schools 
be  increased  through  utilization  of  monies 
available  through  joint  funding. 

2.  That  community  based  organizations  (CBOs) 
receiving  support  from  vocational  educa- 
tion monies  be  encouraged  to  utilize  space 
in  local  education  agencies  (LEAs) ,  where 
necessary  equipment  is  already  in  place. 
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F.    Sex  Equity 

A  simple  analysis  of  enrollments  demonstrates  that 
although  progress  has  been  made,  vocational  education  in 
Massachusetts  still  mirrors  the  single-sex  patterns 
evident  nationwide.   Female  enrollments  dominate  health 
occupations  (88%) ,  occupational  home  economics  (79%)  , 
consumer  and  homemaking  (75%)  and  office  occupations  (72%)  . 
Moreover,  certain  instructional  programs  within  these 
broad  occupational  clusters  are  even  more  strikingly 
female-dominated;  e.g.,  dental  assisting  (100%),  cosme- 
tology (99%) ,  child  development  and  guidance  (98%)  , 
housing  and  home  furnishings  (96%) ,  secretarial  and 
related  (94%) .   On  the  other  hand,  males  continue  to 
make  up  a  disproportionate  share  of  enrollments  in  trade 
and  industrial  (86%)  and  technical  programs  (84%)  .   Within 
these  categories,  for  example,  males  constitute  95%  of 
enrollments  in  auto  mechanics,  97%  in  electricity,  97%  in 
machine  shop,  94%  in  carpentry,  99%  in  plumbing,  97%  in 
masonry,  95%  in  electrical  technology  and  98%  in  auto- 
motive technology .  ■'- 

This  pattern  in  program  enrollments  is  also  seen  in 
school  enrollments.   Although  females  are  at  least  50 
percent  of  the  school-age  population  in  Massachusetts,  an 
analysis  of  total  enrollment  in  forty-eight  "selective" 
secondary  vocational-technical  schools  in  the  State 
reveals  that  only  27  percent  is  female  (up  from  25  percent 
in  1977) .   But  this  average,  figure  is  quite  misleading, 
since  there  are  twenty-two  such  schools  with  female  enroll- 
ments of  less  than  25  percent,  and  two  with  female  enroll- 
ments of  greater  than  80  percent. 2 

The  point  of  this  analysis  is  not  to  accuse  the  State 
Board  or  the  Division  of  indifference,  but  to  illustrate 
what  we  all  know  —  that  a  lot  more  work  needs  to  be  done. 
Every  report,  article,  book,  survey,  analysis  and  obser- 
vation of  women  in  the  work  force  makes  one  point  perfectly 
clear:   there  are  more  women  working  today  in  the  United 
States  than  ever  before,  but,  in  comparison  to  men,  they 
are  earning  less.   They  are  concentrated  in  the  traditional 
female  occupations  --  more  than  half  in  clerical  and 
service  —  which  are  low-paying,  low  status  and  have 
limited  opportunity  for  advancement.   The  disparity  in 
wages  has  actually  increased  and  the  use  of  potential 
talent  at  its  fullest  range  is  scarely  realized. 


J-Source:      NCES  Form  2404,   1978-79  Data  for  Massachusetts. 

Source:      Massachusetts  De_ 
Admissions   Update  Report. 


-^Source:      Massachusetts  Department  of  Education,   1979-80 
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A  woman  is  three  times  as  likely  as  a  man  to  earn 
less  than  $7,000  a  year.   The  widening  male-female  pay 
ratio  (57%  at  the  present,  64%  in  1955)  means  that  a 
woman  must  work  nine  days  to  earn  what  a  man  earns  in 
five.   Since  1950  the  number  of  women  in  the  work  force 
has  doubled  while  the  number  of  men  has  increased  only 
by  one  quarter.   Therefore,  while  employment  opportunities 
for  women  have  improved,  the  ratio  of  women's  to  men's 
salaries  has  declined. 

State  and  federal  legislation  written  to  diminish 
and  exclude  employment  discrimination  on  the  basis  of 
sex,  plus  many  good-faith  programs  developed  and  admin- 
istered toward  the  same  goal,  and  the  publicity  and 
force  of  the  feminist  movement  are  generally  credited 
with  opening  doors  of  employing  institutions  of  all  kinds 
to  women.   Mandated  job  opportunity  may  not  have  elimi- 
nated sex  bias,  but  to  a  moderate  extent,  it  has  allowed 
some  women  to  pass  through  despite  it. 

Occupations  are  labelled  "traditional"  and  "non- 
traditional"  in  direct  relation  to  the  percent  of  women 
working  in  them.   The  same  is  true  of  training  programs 
for  those  occupations.   Roslyn  D.  Kane,  in  a  study  of 
non-professional,  postsecondary  vocational  training  con- 
ducted for  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  puts  those  per- 
centages at  above  75%  and  below  25%  respectively.   She 
suggests  that  the  middle  group  between  the  two  is  "mixed," 
and  "neutral,"  in  image. -^  Many  of  these  are  jobs  that 
have  not  been  characterized  either  as  "masculine"  or 
"feminine"  partly  because  they  are  in  new  areas  of  employ- 
ment which  have  not  yet  taken  on  a  sex  identification. 
(Some  examples:   data  processing;  computer  science;  com- 
mercial art;  environmental  health;  finance/credit.)   Adults 
in  a  position  to  advise  girls  about  career  options,  espe- 
cially when  they  may  be  considering  non-professional 
vocational  training,  should  recognize  the  advantage  of 
these  often  overlooked  areas  where  girls  would  not  be  as 
likely  to  face  the  problems  of  sex-stereotyping  or  societal 
attutudes  toward  employment  in  "masculine"  occupations. 

The  move  from  traditional  to  mixed  or  new  occupations 
is  much  easier  than  to  non- traditional.   A  later  shift 
to  non-traditional,  if  it  looks  desirable,  is  thus  also 
made  with  less  difficulty.   Efforts  should  be  made  to 
acquaint  adolescent  girls  with  these  options,  as  both 


^Kane,   Roslyn  D. ,    et  al.,   A  Study  of  the  Factors   Influencing 
the  Participation  of  Women  in  Non-traditional   Occupations   in 
Postsecondary  Area   Vocational   Training  Schools,    Volume  I:      Narrative 
Report,   R.    J.    Associates,    Inc.,   Arlington,    Virginia,   November,    1976. 
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training  and  employment  opportunities.   But  just  knowing 
the  options,  having  'choice'  information,  is  not  suffi- 
cent.  Girls  are  remarkably  ignorant  of  the  work  force 
and  wage  figures  for  women  and  the  significance  of  them 
for  their  own  futures. 

America  is  growing  as  a  nation  of  service  providers 
and  consumers  in  schooling,  government,  health  care, 
maintenance,  entertainment,  communications,  and  information, 
to  name  just  some  of  the  fast-growing  segments  of  our  society 
At  the  same  time,  we  must  cope  with  the  grave  and  complex 
societal  issues  such  as  allocation  of  energy  and  food, 
adequate  housing,  transportation,  population  control,  and 
national  security.   If  the  economy  is  to  support  both  the 
service  and  the  goods-producing  components  satisfactorily, 
research  and  development,  productivity  and  trade  must 
grow  accordingly.   We  will  see  this  happen  in  direct  pro- 
portion to  the  innovativeness  and  skill  of,  and  support 
given  to,  the  scientific  and  technical  community,  since 
the  application  of  science  and  technology  in  all  its 
aspects  is  necessarily  a  major  component  of  this  growth. 
When  we  deny  women  access  to  that  community,  we  lose  a 
valuable  human  resource,  literally  half  the  total  available, 
as  well  as  the  goal  of  equality. 

Science  and  technology  are  areas  with  predictable 
growth  potential.   The  employment  they  offer  at  all  levels 
of  entry  and  education  are  goals  to  shoot  for  now  and 
for  at  least  several  decades  into  the  21st  century.   Barring 
unforeseen  national  and  international  crises,  it  would  seem 
to  be  sound  advice  and  guidance  to  young  people  to  prepare 
themselves  at  least  for  the  option  of  work  in  these  fields. 

Despite  the  fact  that  one  out  of  two  women  today 
will  more  than  likely  spend  a  portion  of  her  life  working 
for  pay,  there  are  few,  if  any,  courses  or  programs  designed 
to  help  them  understand  why  it  is  important  for  them  to 
think  ahead  about  preparation  for  continued  training  and 
long-term  commitment  which  would  lead  to  advanced  status 
in  the  labor  force  at  a  higher  wage  level.   Where  this  is 
clearly  not  an  option  —  and  many  women  and  minority 
students  can't  contemplate  an  investment  in  four  or  more 
years  in  postsecondary  education  --  school  counselors, 
science  and  math  teachers  and  parents  must  make  them  aware 
of  the  alternatives:   vocational-technical  high  schools, 
apprenticeships,  public  and  private  two-year  technical 
schools.   Long-range  occupational  forecasting,  as  mentioned 
earlier,  indicates  that  fields  requiring  some  technical 
competence  will  experience  growth  in  the  next  15  years. 
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Women  must  also  be  made  aware  of  the  alternative 
course  options  in  the  schools,  and  offered  support  for 
their  choices.   Kane's  recent  study  points  out  that  the 
women  she  surveyed  in  postsecondary  vocational  education 
received  no  educational  or  parental  support  for  their 
non-traditional  choices  until  after  they  had  entered 
their  respective  fields.   She  further  reported  that  junior 
high  school  teachers  and  counselors  were  not  influential 
in  the  career  decision-making  process.   She  comes  to  this 
conclusion  after  much  research  which  indicates  that 
women  are  making  this  decision  on  their  own,  and  therefore 
should  be  given  the  widest  possible  assistance  in  reaching 
this  decision.   In  Massachusetts,  we  need  beeter  occupa- 
tional guidance  and  counseling  for  young  women,  using  the 
information  capacity  of  the  Massachusetts  Occupational 
Information  System  (MOIS)  computer.   Programs  are  needed 
in  the  junior  high  schools  in  particular,  to  assure  girls 
of  their  welcome  and  aptitude  in  all  of  the  exploratory 
courses  for  high  school  vocational  programs. 

Some  women,  in  diminishing  numbers,  prefer  to  be 
full-time  homemakers.   For  those  who  do  not,  the  issue  is 
how  to  get  them  to  consider  the  traditionally  male  areas 
of  technology,  science,  trades  and  industry  as  suitable 
for  them,  or  the  mixed  areas  which  are  not  yet  sex- 
identified.   The  operative  word  here  is  consider.   How 
do  we  widen  the  range  of  occupations  to  which  girls  aspire? 
How,  indeed,  do  we  assure  that  they  learn  the  economic 
facts  of  women  in  the  work  force  today?   And  how  do  we 
change  the  institutions  through  which  they  must  pass 
to  achieve  a  sex-neutral  education? 

There  are  a  number  of  approaches  which  have  been 
adopted  to  bring  about  societal  change  and  a  broadening  of 
attitude  on  the  part  of  women,  the  influencing  adults  in 
their  environment,  and  the  community  in  which  they  live, 
but  there  is  a  need  for  more  programs,  for  a  combination  of 
ideas,  and  for  some  entirely  new  emphases. 

Here  is  a  sampling  of  approaches,  some  proposed,  some 
already  in  action: 

•    Career  awareness  development  in  young  and  adolescent 
girls.   This  would  introduce  them  to  information, 
appropriate  to  their  age,  about  available  occupations, 
who  are  employed  in  them,  and  their  relevant  values  and 
skills,  as  they  form  their  concept  of  the  world  of  work, 
Here  the  private  sector  has  a  strong  and  unique  role 
to  play,  both  in  the  schools  and  on  industry  sites. 
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•  Role  model  programs  for  junior  and  senior  high  school 
girls,  especially  from  occupations  where  women  are 
seriously  underrepresented. 

•  Workshops  for  teachers  and  counselors  of  junior  high 
school  girls.   Participants  would  be  those  people  in 
school  systems  who  are  identified  as  being  interested 
in  effecting  changes  that  will  encourage  girls  to 
explore  educational  options  that  prepare  them  for 
vocational,  technical  and  scientific  careers. 

•  Courses/workshops  for  students,  teachers,  counselors, 
parents  on  subjects  such  as  socialization,  adolescent 
development,  career  development,  the  labor  market, 
organizational  change  stragegies. 

•  Identifying  areas  of  sex  and  ethnic  stereotyping; 
development  of  materials  for  school/parent  organi- 
zation/community use. 

•  Greater  certainty  about  definitions  and  issues  in 
career  counseling  and  career  inventories  will  be  an 
essential  step  to  assure  sex-fair  counseling  in  the 
decade  of  the  '80s  and  beyond. 

•  On-site  visits  by  school  personnel  to  local  businesses 
and  industries  with  a  technical  and/or  scientific 
base  or  component.   These  would  include  opportunities 
to  meet  company  administrators  —  technical,  opera- 
tional and  personnel  -  and  for  discussion  with 

other  company  personnel  from  a  broad  range  of  careers 
(technicians,  engineers,  assembly-line  workers,  ac- 
countants, computer  programmers,  etc.). 

•  There  also  should  be  opportunities  for  adolescent 
girls  to  meet  female  and  minority  group  employees, 
to  interview  them  about  their  jobs,  career  pathways, 
etc. ,  and  to  hold  group  discussions  about  affirmative 
action  programs,  trends  in  the  specific  industry 
field,  company  training  programs,  and  outlook  for 
employment.   An  exemplary  project  in  this  regard 

is  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology's  Work  In 
Science  and  Technology  (WITS) ,  which  has  run  several 
programs  for  women  and  minorities  in  technical  careers 

The  Council  notes  that  the  Division  has  set  specific 
goals  to  address  the  need  to  bring  about  sex  equity  in 
vocational  education,  as  outlined  in  the  current  Three 
Year  State  Plan  for  Vocational  Education,  and  we  support 
these  goals: 
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•  Create  awareness  of  vocational  programs  designed  to 
reduce  sex  bias  and  sex  stereotyping  in  vocational 
education  programs. 

•  Gather,  analyze  and  disseminate  data  on  the  status 
of  male  and  female  students  and  employees  in  voca- 
tional education. 

•  Develop  and  support  actions  to  correct  problems 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Division  of  Occupa- 
tional Education. 

•  Create  awareness  of  the  Title  IX  complaint  process. 

•  Review  the  distribution  of  grants  to  assure  that 
the  interests  and  needs  of  females  are  addressed 
in  projects. 

•  Review  vocational  education  projects,  statewide, 
for  sex  bias. 

•  Monitor  the  implementation  of  laws  prohibiting  sex 
discrimination  in  hiring,  firing  and  promotion 
procedures  in  the  State,  relative  to  vocational 
education. 

•  Assist  LEAs  and  other  interested  parties  in  the 
Commonwealth  in  improving  vocational  education 
opportunities  for  females. 

•  Make  information  concerning  sex  bias  and  stereo- 
typing in  occupational  education  available  to 
advisory  councils,  the  Commissioner  and  the  general 
public. 

•  Review  and  submit  recommendations  for  the  Five-Year 
Plan  and  Annual  Program  Plan  with  respect  to  over- 
coming sex  bias  in  vocational  education  programs . 

A  strong  effort  needs  to  be  made  to  get  more  females 
into  non- traditional, skills-intensive  programs  leading  to 
career  ladders  in  primary  labor  markets,  and  this  attempt 
must  begin  with  attitude  modifications,  even  before  the 
secondary  level.   The  Council  reiterates  its  position  that 
it  is  not  enough  for  the  Division  to  say  that  enrollments 
are  increasing.   For  the  data  to  be  meaningful,  the  Board 
of  Education  needs  breakdowns  of  enrollments  by  sex  and 
by  six-digit  OE  codes.   The  data  base  now  being  compiled 
by  the  Division  for  the  Vocational  Education  Data  System 
(VEDS)  should  provide  such  information,  reliably,  by  the 
end  of  FY  1981.   We  see  no  reason  why  the  data  collected 
in  October  of  each  year  cannot  be  processed  and  available 
to  the  Council  by  January  of  the  following  year. 
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Recoimnendations 

1.  That  the  Division  of  Occupational  Education  compile 
and  disseminate^  at  least  annually/  detailed  data 
on  sex  equity  in  vocational  programs ,  including 
information  on  teachers  and  administrators. 

2.  That  the  Division  of  Occupational  Education  closely 
monitor  enrollments  in  technical  programs  to  deter- 
if  female  enrollment  is  increasing. 

3.  That  the  Board  of  Education  place  even  greater  empha- 
sis on  the  need  for  recruitment ^  counseling  and  sup- 
port service  projects  designed  to  overcome  sex  bias 
and  stereotyping  in  occupational  education. 
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G.    Career  Education  Incentive  Act 

1980  was  the  first  year  for  the  availability  of 
federal  funding  under  the  Career  Education  Incentive  Act 
(P.L.  95-207),  to  implement  the  State  Plan  for  Career 
Education,  which  had  been  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Education  in  May  of  197  8. 

The  FY  1979  allocation  of  $456,278  for  Massachusetts 
under  P.L.  95-207  was  not  announced  by  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education  until  July  of  1979,  when  all  local  schools  were 
recessed  for  the  summer.   Consequently,  the  process  of 
soliciting  grant  proposals  from  local  education  agencies 
for  the  use  of  these  funds  had  to  be  delayed  until  the 
fall  of  that  year,  after  the  schools  had  re-opened,  and 
those  projects  that  subsequently  were  approved  and  funded 
were  not  able  to  begin  operating  before  January  of  1980. 

Because  of  the  limited  amount  of  funding  available, 
the  Department  of  Education  chose  not  to  allocate  the 
funds  on  a  formula  basis  to  all  local  education  agencies 
in  the  State,  but  rather  to  identify  those  school  systems 
within  the  State  which  were  judged  to  be  "in  greatest 
need"  in  terms  of  available  local  educational  resources. 
These  schools  subsequently  were  invited  to  apply  for  a 
limited  number  of  grant  awards.   The  criteria  to  be  used 
by  these  selected  school  systems  in  developing  proposals 
were  based  on  the  goals  and  objectives  for  career  edu- 
cation as  stated  in  the  State  Plan  of  May,  1978. 

As  a  result  of  this  selective  RFP  process  and  sub- 
sequent review  of  the  proposals  submitted  through  the 
six  Regional  Centers  of  the  Department  of  Education,  the 
Board  of  Education  approved  24  grant  awards  to  local 
education  agencies  for  the  first  year  of  activity  under 
the  Career  Education  Incentive  Act.   In  addition  to 
these  local  activities,  the  Board  also  approved  eight 
in-service  training  programs  for  LEA  school  personnel 
to  be  conducted  through  the  Commonwealth  In-service 
Institute,  and  a  State  leadership  project  to  be  admin- 
istered by  the  Institute  for  Governmental  Services  at 
the  University  of  Massachusetts.   The  latter  project 
consisted  of  six  one-day,  intensive,  regional  career 
education  workshops  for  LEA  personnel  in  the  Department's 
six  regions,  and  a  two-day  summer  workshop  for  Department 
of  Education  staff.   In  addition,  the  Institute  for 
Governmental  Services  published  a  bi-monthly  newsletter 
on  career  education  activities,  developed  a  brochure 
on  career  education  for  distribution  throughout  the  State, 
and  produced  a  prototype  career  education  practitioners' 
handbook  (covering  such  topics  as  needs  assessment,  imple- 
mentation strategies,  staff  development,  and  evaluation 
measures) . 
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The  Congressional  appropriation  for  the  second  year 
of  P.L.  95-207  activity  was  at  a  reduced  level,  and  the 
Massachusetts  allocation  for  FY  1980  was  $328,689  com- 
pared to  $456,278  the  previous  year.   Once  again,  the 
notification  of  the  grant  award  was  late  in  reaching  the 
State  Department  of  Education  and  the  solicitation  of 
applications  from  LEAs  for  grant  awards  had  to  be  delayed 
until  September  of  1980.   As  this  report  is  written,  a 
total  of  16  LEA  project  proposals  have  been  approved  by 
the  Board  of  Education  (at  its  December,  1980  meeting) , 
and  it  is  anticipated  that  an  additional  five  or  six  LEA 
grants  will  be  approved  for  the  second  year  funding  cycle. 
The  reduced  number  of  LEA  grants  reflects  the  reduced 
level  of  federal  funding  in  198  0. 

For  purposes  of  second  year  P.L.  95-2  07  activity, 
those  LEAs  which  had  received  grant  awards  in  the  first 
year  were  ineligible  to  re-apply.   Therefore,  while  the 
goals  and  objectives  of  the  second  year  funded  programs 
are,  in  many  cases,  the  same  or  similar  to  those  conducted 
in  the  first  year,  a  different  set  of  LEAs  serving  dif- 
ferent populations  is  benefiting  from  the  limited  funds 
available.   The  Board  of  Education  has  stated  its  intention 
to  continue  to  use  a  percentage  of  its  federal  funds 
available  for  state  leadership  project  activities,  and  for 
a  reduced  number  of  in-service  training  programs  adminis- 
tered through  the  Commonwealth  Institute. 

The  Advisory  Council  commends  the  Department  of 
Education  for  its  equitable  and  efficient  handling  of 
P.L.  95-207  funds,  despite  the  late  availability  of  these 
funds  in  both  FY  1979  and  1980.   The  Council  also  is 
pleased  to  note  the  substantial  commitment  of  the  Depart- 
ment to  the  implementation  of  career  education  in  the 
form  of  human  resources  and  facilities.   The  Department, 
through  its  Division  of  Occupational  Education,  has 
assigned  one  staff  person  at  each  of  its  six  Regional 
Education  Centers  to  be  responsible  for  the  development 
of  career  education  programs,  for  providing  technical 
assistance  to  local  school  personnel,  and  for  the  monitoring 
and  evaluation  of  funded  programs.   In  addition  to  these 
regional  personnel,  there  is  a  State  coordinator  for 
career  education  in  the  Department's  Boston  headquarters 
office.   All  of  these  career  education  personnel  are  fully 
supported  by  state  funds,  and  state  facilities  are  made 
available  for  regional  workshops  and  other  regional  career 
education  activities. 
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H, 


Boston 


In  its  FY  1979  Annual  Report  the  Council  recom- 
mended to  the  State  Commissioner  of  Education  that  a 
program  and  fiscal  audit  of  vocational  education  be 
carried  out  in  the  City  of  Boston.   The  Council  sought 
information  in  six  broad  categories: 

1.  compliance  with  Chapter  74  and  P.L. 
94-482  regulations; 

2.  implementation  of  the  Court-ordered 
Unified  Plan,  as  amended; 


3.  enrollment  of  racial  and  linguistic 
minorities,  females  and  handicapped 
students  in  vocational  education  pro- 
grams ; 

4.  status  of  vocational  education  pro- 
grams offered  in  high  schools  and  the 
relationship  of  such  programs  to  the 
Occupational  Resource  Center; 

5.  availability  of  data  needed  to  evaluate 
and  manage  Boston's  vocational  education 
system;  and 

6.  answers  to  allegations  of  inadequate 
inventory  control  of  materials  and  equip- 
ment, and  of  improper  and  unauthorized 
use  of  vocational  students,  materials  and 
equipment  on  "special  projects"  bearing 
no  relationship  to  curriculum. 

In  March,  1980,  the  Cambridge  office  of  American 
Institutes  for  Research  (AIR)  conducted  a  program  audit 
of  occupational  education  in  the  Boston  Public  Schools, 
for  fiscal  years  1979  and  1980.   In  addition,  the  State 
Department  of  Education's  Bureau  of  External  Audit  con- 
ducted a  fiscal  audit  of  programs  funded  in  fiscal  years 
1977  and  1978.   AIR  issued  a  preliminary  report  of  program 
audit  findings,  together  with  recommendations  for  change, 
in  September,  1980.   No  findings  as  to  the  fiscal  audit 
had  been  released  by  December  31,  1980. 

The  preliminary  program  audit  report  concluded  flatly 
that  the  Boston  Public  Schools  were  in  non-compliance  with 
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federal  and  state  laws  related  to  access,  facilities, 
equipment,  curriculum,  safety,  accountability  and  manage- 
ment.  The  audit  also  found  occupational  programs  function- 
ing "in  isolation"  from  other  parts  of  the  school  system, 
and  characterized  by: 

•lack  of  information  flow  between  teaching  staff 
and  administrators  at  every  level; 

•lack  of  parent/community  involvement; 

•lack  of  integration  among  programs;  and 

•lack  of  systematic  program  evaluation  and  modifi- 
cation. 

Among  the  most  serious  problems  revealed  by  the  pro- 
gram audit  is  the  school  system's  inability  to  produce 
accurate  information  of  the  most  basic  kind;  e.g.,  "What 
vocational  education  programs  are  currently  operational 
and  who  is  enrolled  in  them?"   In  addition,  the  system's 
management  structure  is  characterized,  at  every  level,  by 
"interim,"  "transitional,"  and  "acting"  personnel.   The 
results  are  predictable:   the  delivery  system,  in  reality, 
consists  of  virtually  autonomous  sub-systems  which  do  not 
share  information;  it  is  impossible  to  measure  progress 
objectively;  and  there  is  little  incentive  for  anyone  to 
tackle  the  hard  decisions  necessary  for  substantive  reform. 

These  results  are  not  attributable  to  any  recent 
attempts  to  deliberately  thwart  the  reorganization  and 
redirection  of  vocational  education  in  Boston.   Rather, 
the  present  imbroglio  has  its  origins  in  at  least  20  years 
of  School  Committee  disinterest  in  vocational  education, 
and  funding  decisions  based  on  patronage  rather  than  merit, 
furor  over  desegregation,  indifference  from  the  higher 
education  and  business  communities,  power  struggles  between 
and  among  the  School  Committee,  Boston  Teachers'  Union  and 
the  Mayor's  office,  and  the  persistent  image  of  vocational 
education  as  a  "dumping  ground."   The  Council  notes,  how- 
ever, that  the  Boston  Teachers'  Union  has,  in  recent  years, 
supported  various  efforts  to  restructure  Boston's  voca- 
tional education  management  system,  citing  as  reasons 
many  of  the  causal  factors  listed  above. 

The  Council  had  been  optimistic  with  the  opening  of 
the  $35  million  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  Occupational  Resource 
Center  in  September,  198  0.   Highly  touted  as  the  driving 
force  behind  Boston's  new  commitment  to  quality  vocational 
education,  the  ORC  had  been  ten  years  in  the  making  but  was 
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finally  open    (if   not   fully   operational) ,    offering    50   pro- 
grams   in   nine   occupational    clusters,    with   personalized, 
competency-based   curricula.      The   ORG   opened  without   a   per- 
manent  Director,    and   the    status   of   vocational   programs    in 
district   high   schools  was   uncertain,    but   School    Superin- 
tendent  Robert   C.    Wood   seemed,    at   last,    to   be    turning   his 
attention   to   comprehensive   restructuring   of   vocational 
education   in   Boston. 

A   series   of   blows    to   the    school    system   soon   diminished 
the   Council's   optimism.      Superintendent  Wood   was    fired 
abruptly   only   days   before    school   opened;    a   School    Committee 
member  was   charged   by   the   FBI   with   attempted   extortion   and 
subsequently   resigned   from   the   Committee;    bus   drivers   went 
out  on   strike;    the   School   Committee  became   locked   in  a 
bitter   struggle  with  the  Mayor  over   the   school   budget, 
which   threatened   to   close   down   the   entire    system   for    lack 
of    funds,    by   late   winter,    1981;    and  on   top   of   this    the 
Commonwealth's   voters   approved   a   radical    "tax-reform"    law, 
the   effect  of  which  was   that   the   City  of   Boston  was   looking 
at   a   potential    revenue   cut   of    $97   million   next   year,    while 
the   public    schools   were   demanding   an   additional    $4  6   million. 
The  Council   has   serious   concerns   that   some   of   the   best 
programs    scheduled   to   be   opened   at   the   ORG    in   1980-81  will 
be   drastically   curtailed  or   destroyed   by   the   budget 
squeeze   on   education   in   general    and  Boston   in   particular. 
No   one   doubts    that   cuts  -must  be  made    in   the   Boston   Public 

School   budget   but,,  so    far,    the   School    Committee   has    failed 
to   establish   credibility   in   its    handling   of    the   crisis. 

It   is    important   to   note   that,    as    it   has   been    in   the   past, 
the   Council    continues    to    see   countless   examples   of    indi- 
vidual  dedication   to   the   goal   of   providing   quality  voca- 
tional  education   to   Boston's   young  people   and   adults. 
The   program  audit   had   this   to    say   about   instructional 
staff. 

"One   of   the  most   consistent   themes    throughout   the   data 
collected   in   the  Boston  Program  Audit   is    that    the 
instructional   staff   of   occupational  programs   exhibit   a 
high  degree  of   professional  dedication  and  outright 
resourcefulness    in   a  work  setting  which   is   often  devoid 
of  materials    and /or   equipment;    sub-par   in   terms   of    locations 
and  general  upkeep;    lacking   in  aggressive  administrative 
support,    supervision,    and   involvement;    and   isolated   from 
the  mainstream  of   policy   decision-making.  "-'- 


^Preliminary  Report  of  Boston  Program  Audit,    July,    1980,   p.    13. 
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The  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  Occupational  Resource  Center  is_ 
an  impressive  building  and  it  _is  operational  (although  as 
of  this  writing  some  $2  million  in  equipment  has  been 
caught  up  in  a  city-wide  budget  freeze) .   The  business 
community,  largely  through  the  efforts  of  the  Tri-Lateral 
Council,  has  assisted  School  Department  planners  in  every 
way  possible  and  was  instrumental  in  assembling  an  ex- 
tensive network  of  program  advisory  committees.   Career 
awareness  programs  have  been  introduced  in  middle  schools 
and  skills  training  programs  at  the  secondary  level  are 
being  brought  up  to  date. 

The  Council  notes  also  that  the  Boston  School  Depart- 
ment has  responded  to  the  recommendations  contained  in  the 
preliminary  audit  report  and  the  Council  is  represented 
on  the  Review  Panel  considering  those  responses.   Boston's 
initial  plan  was  quite  general  —  unacceptably  so  in 
many  instances  —  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  a 
detailed  action  agenda  can  be  negotiated.   As  of  this 
writing,  however,  the  results  of  the  fiscal  audit  have  not 
been  made  public  and  the  Council  is  not  able  to  comment. 

In  the  winter  of  1979-80,  the  Council's  student 
member  designed  and  administered  a  survey  to  twenty- 
three  of  her  fellow  students  (seven  freshmen,  seven 
juniors  and  nine  seniors)  in  the  Trade  and  Industry  - 
Cooperative  Education  Program  at  Dorchester  High  School. 
The  results  follow: 

(1)  Twenty  out  of  twenty- three  students  said  they 
felt  positively  about  being  in  the  industrial 
arts  program;  yet  eleven  said  they  would  transfer 
to  a  business  or  college  program  if  they  could. 

(2)  Eighteen  out  of  twenty  three  students  expressed 
satisfaction  with  the  alternate  week  arrange- 
ment of  shops  and  academics. 

(3)  While  nine  students  indicated  they  felt  "left 
out"  from  the  rest  of  the  school,  thirteen  of 
the  twenty-three  felt  that  industrial  arts  stu- 
dents should  have  separate  academic  classes. 

(4)  Twenty-one  students  were  confident  that  what  they 
were  learning  would  be  of  use  to  them  in  the 
future . 
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es)   Sixteen  of  those  interviewed  saw  room  for  im- 
provement in  the  shops . 

(6)  Fifteen  students  expressed  a  need  for  an  im- 
proved academic  program. 

(7)  Only  three  students  were  aware  of  any  racial 
problems  at  the  school. 

(8)  Only  one  out  of  twenty-three  students  had  heard 
of  the  ORG. 

This  survey  had  a  catalytic  effect  on  the  Council's 
thinking  about  attitudes  of  young  people  toward  vocational 
education.   It  spurred  ideas  for  further  research  which 
the  Council  would  like  to  undertake,  perhaps  in  conjunction 
with  the  Division. 

The  Council  notes  three  recent  actions  by  the  Board 
and  the  State  Department  of  Education  to  address  some  of 
the  problems  discussed  above: 

1.  The  Department  will  devote  more  resources  to 
periodic  fiscal  and  program  audits  of  occupational 
education  programs  in  Boston, 

2.  The  State  Board  of  Education  will  award  state  and 
federal  grants  to  Boston,  conditional  upon  firm 
evidence  that  the  findings  contained  in  fiscal  and 
program  audits  are  being  addressed;  and 

3.  The  Department  will  establish  a  special  "Boston 
Task  Force"  within  the  Greater  Boston  Regional 
Education  Center  to  give  technical  assistance 

to  Boston  as  it  reorganizes  its  occupational  educa- 
tion system. 

Recommendation 

That  the  Division  of  Occupational  Education  conduct 
a  survey  of  disadvantaged  Black  and  Hispanic  youth 
in  Boston  to  determine  their  attitudes  toward 
vocational  education  and  what  motivates  them  to 
choose  the  training  programs  they  do  elect. 
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I.    Professional  Development 

In  the  area  of  professional  development,  the 
Department  has  continued  to  expand  its  focus,  evi- 
dencing its  awareness  of  the  need  both  to  train  and 
retrain  teachers  to  keep  pace  with  the  rapidly 
changing  needs  of  the  vocational  education  consumers 
of  the  1980 's.   The  Department  also  has  addressed  the 
needs  of  teachers  displaced  from  the  classroom  due 
to  declining  enrollments. 

Five  projects  were  funded  by  the  Division  of 
Occupational  Education  for  FY  80  and  81  and  more 
RFPs  will  be  issued.   The  attempt  of  the  Department 
to  keep  abreast  and  ahead  of  the  ongoing  need  for 
professional  development  is  to  be  highly  commended. 
The  movement  of  the  Department  in  this  direction 
responds  to  a  long-standing  concern  of  this  Council 
with  the  quality  of  vocational  teacher  training. 
It  is  vital  that  minority  candidates  move  into  po- 
sitions as  vocational  instructors,  both  for  their 
own  sake,  and  to  serve  as  role  models  for  the  many 
minority  students  the  vocational  education  system 
of  this  Commonwealth  serves. 

In  the  course  of  the  development  and  implemen- 
tation of  these  projects,  some  problems  have  surfaced 
(and  are  being  addressed) ,  including: 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


It  is  difficult  to  recruit  people  who  are 
currently  employed  in  skilled  trades  into 
the  less  lucrative  field  of  teaching. 

There  is  no  guarantee  of  employment  upon 
the  completion  of  training. 

Many  of  the  people  recruited  have  been  out 
of  school  for  many  years  and,  therefore, 
encountered  academic  re-entry  problems. 

For  those  currently  employed,  course  meeting 
times  must  be  tailored  to  meet  their 
schedules . 

The  current  climate  of  fiscal  austerity. 
Proposition  2  1/2,  hiring  freezes  and 
"riffing"  (teacher  layoffs  due  to  re- 
duction in  force)  tends  to  give  a  dismal 
outlook. 
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•  • 


There  is  a  need  for  a  strong  counseling  pro- 
gram to  deal  with  trainees'  anxieties  about 
returning  to  school,  making  career  changes, 
fears  of  humiliation,  GED  testing,  job 
interviews,  etc. 

••  For  many  of  the  recruits,  documentation  of 
six  years  of  prior  work  experience,  neces- 
sary for  certification,  is  difficult  to 
obtain. 

••  Existing  vocational  competency  tests  need 
to  be  revised  and  new  ones  written. 

The  difficulties  which  have  emerged  in  no  way 
diminish  the  positive  effects  of  these  projects,  and 
the  Council  encourages  continued  efforts  in  this 
direction. 

•  Recruitment  and  Training  of  Minority (Black) 
Vocational  Instructors 

Recognizing  the  marked  shortage  of  and  need  for 
trained,  qualified  minority  vocational  instructors, 
the  Division  issued  an  RFP  to  meet  this  need,  and 
subsequently  funded  two  such  programs ,  one  at  Boston 
State  College  and  one  at  Westfield  State  College. 
The  Boston  State  program  had  identified  22  candi- 
dates as  of  December,  1980,  and  plans  to  begin 
course  instruction  in  the  spring  of  1981.   Westfield 
State  College  has  trained  26  people  since  May,  1980 
and  completed  Phase  I  of  its  project  on  December  31, 
198  0.   Phase  II,  running  from  January  1-December  31, 
1981  is  an  expanded  program,  with  recruitment  targeted 
for  30  black  and  30  bilingual  candidates.   The  latter 
phase  will  recruit  from  January  through  March  and 
begin  training  in  April,  1981,  utilizing  a  model 
adapted  to  Massachusetts'  needs  from  the  Ohio  State 
model.   This  is  a  version  of  competency-based  voca- 
tional teacher  education,  and  allows  for  a  broad 
degree  of  flexibility. 

•  Recruitment  and  Training  of  Bilingual  Vocational 
Instructors 

Fitchburg  State's  program  to  train  bilingual 
vocational  instructors  is  currently  in  its  fourth  year 
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To  date,  the  program  has  graduated  108  students, 
35  of  whom  have  found  jobs  in  their  new  field. 
Although  the  figure  may,  at  first  glance,  appear 
low,  it  does  not  reflect  the  number  of  students 
currently  in  the  process  of  obtaining  certification. 

•  Professional  Improvement  Conference 

In  June  of  1980,  the  Division  again  funded  a 
two-day  Professional  Improvement  Conference  for 
Occupational  Program  Personnel,  administered  by 
Fitchburg  State  College.   This  conference  provided 
for  3  0  clock-hours  of  workshops  to  meet  half  of 
the  Commonwealth  requirements  for  professional 
improvement  for  Chapter  74  related  approved  person- 
nel.  The  conference  was  attended  by  approximately  4  50 
participants. 


•  Vocational  Competency  Testing 

A  third  project  funded  at  Fitchburg  State  College 
was  in  the  area  of  vocational  competency  testing 
for  people  working  in  the  trades  who  are  seeking 
approval  as  vocational  teachers.   The  process 
leading  to  provisional  certification  includes  as 
its  second  step,  a  written  test.   Fourteen  of  ap- 
proximately thirty  existing  tests  were  revised  twice 
in  FY  80,  and  four  new  ones  written.   It  is  intended 
that  revisions  in  the  tests  (both  written  and  practi- 
cal) will  be  made  annually,  to  ensure  that  validation 
is  obtained,  and  to  update  them  so  that  they  accu- 
rately reflect  current  programs.   Three  highlights 
of  this  process  are  to  be  particularly  commended: 

(1)  The  new  tests  were  composed  by  educators 
and  industry  people,  working  cooperatively. 

(2)  For  the  first  time,  through  the  aid  of 
a  consultant  and  a  computer,  statistics 
have  been  generated  for  the  purpose  of 
validating  the  tests.   The  Council  looks 
forward  to  seeing  the  results  of  these 
statistics  in  the  report  which  Fitchburg 
State  College  will  be  presenting  to  the 
Division  in  January,  1981. 
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(3)   In  the  summer  of  1981,  a  computerized 
"item  bank"  will  be  developed,  so  that 
multiple  test  items  can  be  stored,  pro- 
viding for  the  possibility  of  generating 
a  vast  number  of  different  tests  which 
can  be  tailored  to  specific  programs. 

•  Bilingual  Vocational  Educators '  Conference 

In  November  of  198  0,  the  Division  sponsored 
the  second  annual  conference  for  bilingual  voca- 
tional educators.   The  conference  was  planned  based 
on  suggestions  from  last  year's  participants,  and 
was  attended  by  120  people  from  four  states.   Each 
participant  was  able  to  attend  three  hour-and- 
quarter  workshops.   A  total  of  sixteen  workshops 
was  offered,  an  increase  over  last  year's  conference 
offerings.   A  measure  of  the  success  of  this  confer- 
ence can  be  seen  in  that  this  year's  participants 
requested  that  the  conference  be  extended  to  two 
days  next  year.   The  Council  encourages  the  Division 
to  continue  its  excellent  work  in  this  area,  and, 
particularly,  encourages  the  continuation  of  the 
annual  bilingual  vocational  educators'  conference. 

•  Retraining  of  Teachers  Affected  by  Reduction  in 
Force 

The  dilemma  of  teachers  who  have  lost  their  jobs 
through  reduction  in  the  teaching  force,  in  the  face 
of  fiscal  austerity  and  declining  enrollments,  has 
been  addressed  by  the  Division  in  the  form  of  a 
computer  training  course  for  such  teachers,  con- 
ducted on  the  premises  of  Keefe  Vocational  Technical 
School.   The  High  Technology  Council  and  Massa- 
chusetts Teachers'  Association  worked  closely  with 
the  Division  in  setting  up  this  program.   Three 
hundred  applicants  competed  for  the  thirty-three 
available  places  in  the  program,  liberal  arts 
graduates  scoring  highest  on  the  aptitude  tests. 

Sixty-six  percent  of  the  program's  graduates 
have  found  jobs  (in  the  $17 , 000-$20 , 000  range) 
after  completion  of  the  six  months  of  training. 
Forty  to  fifty  new  trainees  enrolled  for  the 
second  cycle  of  training  which  was  scheduled  to 
begin  in  January,  1981. 
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•   Commonwealth's  In-service  Institute 

A  substantial  in-service  training  project  on 
vocational  education  for  the  handicapped  was  under- 
taken in  FY  80,  for  professional  personnel  from  com- 
prehensive school  districts  and  regional  vocational 
school  districts.   The  project  is  a  major  component 
of  the  Department's  intensive  plan  to  expand  voca- 
tional education  opportunities  for  secondary  school 
age  students  with  special  needs,  training  over  3,000 
people  in  recognizing  issues  concerning  vocational 
education  for  the  handicapped  --  focusing  especially 
on  attitudinal  barriers.   Under  the  Commonwealth's 
In-service  Institute,  individual  school  districts 
can  apply  for  in-service  training  programs  to  pro- 
vide them  with  specific  skills  and  information  to 
prepare  individualized  education  plans  (lEPs) . 

The  fact  that  this  training  program  was  de- 
veloped for  and  h^   local  school  districts  resulted 
in  a  high  degree  of  ownership  by  local  school 
personnel.   That  sense  of  ownership,  coupled  with 
clear  administrative  support,  bodes  well  for  the 
encouragement  of  new  and/or  expanded  vocational 
education  opportunities  for  students  with  special 
needs. 

Recommendation 

That  the  Board  of  Education  continue  to  support, 

at  adequate  levels,  the  current  efforts  to  recruit  and 

train  bilingual  and  Black  vocational  instructors. 
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J.    Local  Advisory  Councils 

In  the  Massachusetts  Annual  and  Five-Year  State 
Plan  and  subsequent  Annual  Plans,  the  Board  of  Education 
certified  that  all  eligible  applicants,  in  order  to 
access  funds  under  Public  Law  94-4  82,  would  be  required 
to  establish  Local  Advisory  Councils  to: 

1.  review  local  manpower  demand; 

2.  suggest  vocational  programs  to  meet  local 
manpower  demand  as  identified. 

Membership  on  these  councils  includes  representatives 
of  the  general  public,  business,  industry  and  organized 
labor.   The  requirements  specify  "an  appropriate  repre- 
sentation of  racial,  ethnic,  and  linguistic  minori- 
ties and  handicapped  persons  in  the  programs,  schools, 
communities  or  regions  which  the  local  advisory  council 
serves,  yet  in  research  undertaken  by  this  Council,  a 
marked  absence  of  Hispanics  was  noted  in  the  membership 
of  local  councils  in  Boston,  Springfield  and  Worcester, 
all  of  which  communities  have  substantial  Hispanic 
populations. 

We  do  not  know  how  many  local  advisory  councils  for 
P. L. 94-482  funded  programs  exist  in  Massachusetts.   More- 
over we  do  not  believe  the  Division  knows  for  certain. 
But  on  page  221  of  the  current  Three-Year  Plan  for 
Vocational  Education,  there  is  an  analysis  of  local 
advisory  council  memership  composition  and  representa- 
tion which  indicates  that,  in  the  six  educational  regions, 
there  are  a  total  of  2,243  local  advisory  council  mem- 
bers reported.   The  Division  siommarizes  the  membership 
of  local  advisory  councils  according  to  type  of  repre- 
sentation, including  handicapped,  racial  and  linguistic 
minorities  and  females,  but  offers  no  suggestions  as 
to  which  groups  need  to  be  strengthened. 

•    Report  on  MACVTE  Survey  of  LACs 

The  State  Advisory  Council  has  been  actively  seeking 
to  improve  its  communications  with  local  councils.   In 
November  of  1979,  letters  were  sent  to  the  Occupational 
Education  Team  Leaders  at  each  of  the  six  Regional 
Education  Centers,  requesting  their  assistance  in  dis- 
seminating questionnaires  and  obtaining  mailing  address 
of  local  advisory  council  members. 
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Thirty-five  questionnaires  and  requests  for  mailing  lists 
were  enclosed  with  each  letter,  to  be  sent  out  at  the 
discretion  of  the  occupational  education  team  leaders. 
Where  there  were  more  than  thirty-five  school  districts 
in  a  region,  the  thirty- five  selected  to  be  surveyed 
were  chosen  on  the  basis  of  which  were  largest  and  pre- 
sumed to  be  most  active. 

Of  the  210  forms  (presumably)  sent  out,  the  State 
Council  received  21  completed  forms,  four  blanks  and 
four  mailing  lists;  a  rather  poor  response.   Analysis 
of  the  data  revealed  the  following  percentages  of  repre- 
sentation, shown  juxtaposed  with  the  State's  data. 


Total  No.  Membe- 

Reported 
Dept.    Council 

384 

173 

496 

32 

583 

116 

322 

NRR* 

324 

16 

134 

NRR* 

%Racial/Ling. 

Minorities 
Dept.  Council 


Region 

I  Greater 
Boston 

II  Northeast  . 

III  Central 
Mass 

IV  Southeast 

V  Springfld. 

VI  Pittsfield 


Annalysis  reveals  that  the  frequency  of  the  meetings  of  the 
local  councils  varied  widely,  ranging  from  bi-weekly  to 
annually,  with  two  respondents  replying  "as  needed." 

Although  this  sample  does  not  match  the  Division's 
and  is  far  too  small  to  be  statistically  valid,  the  Council 
is  unable  to  corroborate  its  finding  with  the  Divisions' s= 

Recommendation 

That  the  Division,  with  the  assistance  of  the  State 
Advisory  Council,  provide  greater  technical  assistance  to 
local  advisory  councils  in  interpreting  their  role  in  the 
vocational  education  delivery  system  in  the  Commonwealth. 


5.5% 

4.0% 

7.9 

-0- 

4.0 

.86 

10.6 

NRR* 

5.9 

25.0 

1.5 

NRR* 

%Feniales 
Dept.  Council 

29.7% 

24.3% 

30.2 

46.8 

27.1 

18.9 

27.0 

NRR* 

25,3 

31.2 

29.9 

NRR* 

*NRR=No  Returns  Received  from   this  Region. 
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K.    Postsecondary  Education 

The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  Department 
of  Education,  as  well  as  the  State  Advisory  Council  on 
Vocational  Technical  Education,  have  tended  to  view 
vocational  education  as  being  primarily  within  the  province 
of  the  secondary  education  system.   This  view  is  not  held 
by  all  states  and,  in  fact,  overlooks  the  valuable  resource 
of  community  colleges  and  other  postsecondary  institutions . 

If  the  Commonwealth  is  moving,  as  well  as  it  seems 
to  be,  in  the  direction  of  an  increasingly  service  and 
high  skills-oriented  work  force,  it  makes  sense  for  more 
federal  occupational  education  monies  to  be  put  into  post- 
secondary  programs.   Yet  the  15%  setaside  for  post- 
secondary  education,  which  is  the  minimum  allowable  setaside, 
is  viewed  in  this  Commonwealth  as  the  maximum.   The 
formula  according  to  which  federal  occupational  education 
monies  are  now  allocated  to  Community  Colleges  is  in  need  of 
rethinking.   It  is  based  on  the  notion  of  subsidizing 
poorer  institutions.   But  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
"poorer"  community  college,  since  community  colleges  derive 
no  revenue  from  the  cities  and  towns  in  which  they  happen 
to  be  located,  but  only  from  the  state  legislature. 
The  introduction  of  a  merit  factor,  in  addition  to  "body 
counts,"  might  be  one  avenue  for  consideration. 

If  it  is  assumed  that  the  more  sophisticated  technical 
occupations  require  comprehensive  education  at  the  secondary 
level,  with  specific  vocational  skills  training  concen- 
trated at  the  postsecondary  level,  then  secondary  schools 
have  a  responsibility  to  produce  graduates  who  have  solid 
academic  skills,  as  well  as  generalized  occupational  skills. 
Students  seeking  access  to  technical  and  service  occupations 
requiring  postsecondary  training  need  to  be  better  pre- 
pared at  the  secondary  level  than  they  are  now.   Post- 
secondary  education  has  tended  to  become  a  re-run  of 
secondary  education,  with  heavy  emphasis  on  "basics"  and 
on  remediation.   But  delivering  a  program  at  a  community 
college,  or  other  postsecondary  program,  should  be 
qualitatively  different  from  delivering  the  same  program 
to  the  same  people  in  a  secondary  environment. 

The  need  for  vocational  education  is  by  no  means 
limited  to  the  secondary  school  age  population;  post- 
secondary  institutions  in  general,  and  community  college 
in  particular,  must  be  seriously  considered  as  significant 
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contributors  to  the  Commonwealth's  vocational  education 
delivery  system.   And  entry-level  training  is  not  the 
only  area  of  need.   There  is  also  a  strong  need  for 
training  for  post-entry  mobility.   In  an  era  when  enroll- 
ments at  the  secondary  level  are  declining  and  adult 
Americans  make  up  an  increasingly  larger  percentage 
of  the  population,  the  prudent  response  would  be  to 
augment  allocations  to  that  growing  population. 

Adult  students  run  the  gamut  from  immediate  post- 
secondary  age  to  post-retirement  age.   Some  are  in 
need  of  complete  occupational  skills  training  or  re- 
training, some  need  skills  upgrading  and  learning 
relevant  to  occupational  advancement.   It  must  be 
remembered  that  learning  is  a  lifelong  process.   In 
a  rapidly  changing,  highly  technological  society, 
one-time  career  choice  and  training  make  little  practical 
sense. 

•    Joint  Policy  on  Postsecondary  Occupational  Education 

In  May  of  1977,  the  Board  of  Education  and  the 
Massachusetts  Board  of  Regional  Community  Colleges  (MBRCC) 
issued  a  joint  policy  statement  on  postsecondary  occu- 
pational education  in  which  they  committed  themselves  to 
increasing  the  access  to  occupational  education  (and  hence, 
the  labor  market)  of  those  individuals  and  groups  pre- 
viously underserved  by  postsecondary  institutions.   After 
three  years  (in  May,  1980) ,  an  evaluation  study  was  under- 
taken by  the  Department  of  Educational  affairs  of  the 
MBRCC  to  review  progress  made  in  achieving  the  objectives 
of  that  policy  with  regard  to  federally  funded  vocational 
education  grants  awarded  to  Massachusetts  Community 
Colleges  by  the  Department  of  Education. 

Specifically,  the  major  Joint  Policy  objectives  were: 

••    Access  (Highest  Priority) ;   expanding  access  to  all 
occupational  education  programs  and  the  universe 
of  occupational  education,  particularly  for  females, 
minorities,  bilingual,  disadvantaged,  and  handi- 
capped students. 

••    Promotion  of  Guidance  and  Counceling:   improved 

dissemination  of  career  decision-making  and  labor 
market  information;  involving  business,  industry, 
union  and  labor  expertise  in  helping  students 
make  career  decisions;  improved  dissemination  of 
information  about  Community  College  occupational 
opportunities;  increased  communication  between 
Community  Colleges  and  secondary  schools. 
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•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


Provision  of  Support  Services:   outreach,  basic 
skills  training,  counseling,  and  special  services 
and  equipment  to  promote  access  to  occupational 
education  by  general  and  special  populations 
(sub-services  —  Objective  H  in  the  Joint  Policy 
Statement) . 

Collaboration,  Articulation  and  Use  of  Community 
Resources;   between  secondary  and  collegiate 
institutions;  between  business,  industry,  and 
agencies;  responding  to  the  educational  and 
economic  needs  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Promotion  of  Continuing  Educational  and  Community 
Service:   as  defined  in  the  Joint  Policy  Statement.* 

The  primary  vehicles  for  addressing  the  access 
objective  (highest  priority)  of  the  policy  were  curri- 
culum tailoring  activities,  pre-vocational  activities 
and  the  creation  of  new  degree  programs.   Females, 
minorities  and  special  needs  students  were  normatively 
well-represented  in  terms  of  percentages  of  total  students 
served  through  these  three  policy-directed  activities. 
(Of  the  total  18,156  students  served,  65.3%  were  female, 
18.5%  were  minorities,  and  51.4%  were  students  with 
special  needs.) 

Community  College  enrollments  in  engineering- 
technical  and  business  career  programs  increased  17%  and 
6.4%,  respectively,  since  the  implementation  of  the 
Joint  Policy,  while  enrollments  in  health  career  programs 
dropped  12.0%.   Concommitantly,  Department  of  Education 
funding  of  new  career  programs  in  high  technology 
doubled  from  1978-79  to  1979-80  and  no  Department  of 
Education  funds  went  to  new  degree  program  development 
in  the  area  of  health  careers  in  FY  '80. 

The  career  program  area  where  the  greatest  amount 
of  new  degree  program  development  has  occurred  in  the 
last  three  years  has  been  the  high  technology  area.   In 
FY  '80  (1979-80),  13  of  the  38  grants  awarded  (27.1%) 
were  for  high  technology  degree  programs.   This  grant 
award  rate  to  high  technology  degree  programs  represented 
29.8%  of  the  total  FY  '80  Community  College  allocation. 
The  new  high  technology  degree  programs  developed  at 
community  colleges  with  Department  of  Education-awarded 
federal  funds  are  not  only  meeting  a  pressing  state 
need  but  are  also  meeting  joint  policy  access  objectives. 


*Prepared  by  MBRCC-E ducat ional  Affairs. 
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Over  25%  of  all  students  in  Department  of  Education- 
supported  high  technology  community  college  degree  programs 
are  females  and,  in  some  instances,  the  proportion  is  as 
high  as  55.0%.   Similar  outcomes  are  also  observable 
in  terms  of  minority  and  special  needs  students. 

The  greatest  single  expenditure  of  Department  of 
Education-awarded  funds,  and  one  of  the  major  joint 
policy  promoting  strategies  employed  by  community  colleges 
(FY  '78  to  FY  '80),  was  curriculum  tailoring  activities. 
Of  the  total  Department  of  Education  funds  spent  in 
FY  '78  to  FY  '80,  24.1%  of  the  funds  were  spent  on 
curriculum  tailoring  activities.   The  greatest  amount 
of  curriculum  tailoring  was  in  the  form  of  the  development 
of  self-paced,  individualized  instructional  materials 
and  processes  (41.8%  of  the  total  funds  expended  on  this 
activity  serving  70.6%  of  the  total  students  served  under 
this  activity) .   The  greatest  amount  of  curriculum 
tailoring  was  done  in  the  area  of  business  career  programs 
(59.7%  of  the  total  funds  expended  on  this  activity). 
The  process  of  curriculum  tailoring  in  the  area  of  high 
technology  has  just  begun  and  should  be  the  major  area  of 
curriculum  tailoring  encouragement  if  this  particular 
objective  is  pursued. 

Pre-vocational  activites  represented  the  third  largest 
area  of  Department  of  Education-awarded  funds  and 
expenditure  of  these  funds  (19.8%  of  all  funds  awarded). 
A  variety  of  pre-vocational  activities  was  employed  by 
the  colleges  in  both  the  Day  School  and  the  Division  of 
Continuing  Education,  with  29.2%  of  all  students  served  by 
Department  of  Education-awarded  funds  receiving  pre- 
vocational  services  of  some  kind.   The  trend  of  Department 
of  Education  funding  of  pre-vocational  activities  at 
the  community  colleges  has  been  in  the  direction  of  programs 
offering  joint  basic  skills  training  and  counseling. 

No  one  can  quarrel  with  the  significance  of  the 
intent  of  the  policy,  or  with  the  accomplishments  it  did 
achieve,  but  making  it  operational  proved  difficult.  The 
statement  contains  no  procedures  for  pursuing  the 
policy;  there  are  no  provisions  for  joint  decision-making; 
the  primary  mode  of  implementing  Department  of  Education 
policy  in  the  Community  College  system  has  been  through 
the  creation  of  new  programs  —  a  strategy  which  cannot 
continue  indefinitely;  the  Board  of  Education  committed 
only  federal  resources  to  the  Joint  Policy.  It  appears 
that  the  scope  of  the  policy  was  too  global  and  too  general. 
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With  the  dissolution  of  the  MBRCC  and  the  Board  of 
Regents  taking  over,  the  time  is  opportune  for  the 
policy  to  be  revamped  and  made  more  structured,  including 
the  establishment  of  a  formal  process  for  creating, 
developing,  funding  and  implementing  new  degree  programs. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Department  is  desirous  of  making 
something  good  of  the  Joint  Policy.   In  the  postsecondary 
sector  there  already  exists  a  system  to  meet  the  pressing 
manpower  needs  of  the  Commonwealth  for  sophisticated 
training,  without  subverting  the  broader,  more  compre- 
hensive educational  process  at  the  secondary  level.   If 
the  State  wants  to  utilize  the  Community  College  system, 
realistic  cost  factors  must  be  taken  into  account. 
Given  the  kind  of  training  the  State  wants  to  do,  relative 
to  sophisticated  job  areas,  the  existing  Community  College 
system  is  a  valuable  resource  to  be  tapped. 
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II.   Employment  &  Training  Needs 

A.    Vocational  Education,  Employment  and  Training, 
and  Economic  Development 

In  preparing  this  Annual  Report  on  vocational  edu- 
cation and  employment  and  training  activities  in  Massa- 
chusetts during  1980,  the  Advisory  Council  is  acutely 
aware  that  both  the  Vocational  Education  Act  and  the 
Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training  Act  (the  respective 
pieces  of  enabling  legislation)  are  due  to  expire  in  FY 
1982;  in  that  same  fiscal  year,  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act 
will  be  due  for  review  and  possible  amendment. 

Coupled  with  the  current  national  and  state  economic 
situation,  and  the  impending  change  of  administration 
at  the  national  level,  these  pending  legislative  debates 
take  on  added  significance  for  Massachusetts,  one  of  the 
nation's  oldest  industrial  states,  and  for  the  country 
as  a  whole.   What  emerges  from  the  Congress  in  the  form 
of  new  vocational  education  and  employment  and  training 
legislation  in  the  next  two  years  will  have  a  major  impact 
on  the  social  and  economic  health  of  this  nation  during 
the  1980 's,  because  vocational  education  no  longer  can  be 
regarded  as  an  educational  program  per  se,  but  must  now  be 
viewed  as  an  integral  part  of  a  total  social  and  economic 
policy. 

During  1980,  Massachusetts  has  made  significant 
progress  toward  the  goal  of  linking  educational  and  em- 
ployment and  training  resources  together  for  the  purpose 
of  addressing  the  State's  needs  for  growing  numbers  of 
skilled  workers,  particularly  in  the  rapidly  growing  high 
technology  field.   In  so  doing,  the  State  has  acknowledged 
that  the  economic  development  issue  is  one  that  involves 
a  partnership  between  the  public  and  private  sectors,  and 
that  the  solving  of  economic  development  problems  will 
require  a  joint  effort  on  the  part  of  government,  education, 
labor,  and  business  and  industry  working  together  to  develop 
and  broaden  the  Commonwealth's  skilled  and  professional 
work  force  to  meet  the  emerging  and  expanding  needs  of 
business  and  industry.   Such  a  joint  effort  will  increase 
the  availability  of  training  and  jobs  for  women,  racial 
and  linguistic  minorities,  older  workers,  the  handicapped, 
and  others  who  represent  a  willing  and  able  group  of  trainees 
and  workers. 
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B.   The  Identification  of  Needs 

The  Bay  State  Project,  which  emerged  in  1980  as  the 
State's  major  new  initiative  in  linking  vocational  edu- 
cational and  employment  and  training  programs  with  the 
economic  development  needs  of  private  industry,  has  served 
to  focus  attention  once  again  on  the  urgent  need  for  im- 
proving the  collection  and  dissemination  of  accurate  data 
on  both  the  demand  for  skilled  labor  and  the  supply  of 
trained  workers.   In  past  reports,  the  Advisory  Council 
repeatedly  has  called  attention  to  this  need,  particularly 
in  terms  of  improving  the  capability  of  planning  for  future 
vocational  and  employment  and  training  programs . 

In  the  past  year,  the  Massachusetts  Occupational  In- 
formation Coordinating  Committee  (MOICC) ,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Executive  Office  of  Economic  Affairs  and  North- 
eastern University,  has  made  significant  progress,  not 
only  in  the  coordination  of  efforts  to  produce  better 
supply  and  demand  labor  market  data,  but  also  in  the  area 
of  disseminating  these  data  in  a  format  usable  by  program 
planners  and  administrators. 

An  excellent  example  of  the  MOICC 's  coordination  and 
dissemination  activities  was  the  publication  in  September 
of  1980  of  a  report  prepared  by  the  Policy  and  Evaluation 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Manpower  Development,  entitled 
Efforts  to  Match  Information  on  the  Demand  and  Supply  of 
Labor  from  CETA  Skills  Training  Programs.   This  report, 
sponsored  by  the  MOICC,  marks  the  first  time  that  accurate 
and  current  data  on  CETA  training  programs  in  the  Common- 
wealth have  been  collected  and  combined  with  other  existing 
data  to  develop  a  labor  supply-demand  source  of  information 
that  will  be  useful,  not  only  to  CETA  program  planners,  but 
also  to  vocational  educators  and  to  private  industry. 

The  Advisory  Council  commends  the  MOICC  (and  its 
statutory  agencies)  for  these  coordinative  efforts ,  and 
expresses  the  hope  that,  with  the  growing  involvement  of 
the  private  sector  in  such  economic  development  activities 
as  the  Bay  State  Project,  the  availability  of  current  and 
accurate  labor  market  information  and  projections  will  be 
enhanced  through  the  active  participation  of  such  groups  as 
the  Massachusetts  High  Technology  Council,  Chambers  of 
Commerce,  Private  Industry  Councils,  etc.   The  Council 
hopes  also  that  particular  attention  will  be  given  by  all 
parties  to  the  collection,  analysis  and  use  of  more  accu- 
rate data  on  the  needs  for  training  and  employment  of 
women,  racial  and  linguistic  minorities,  the  handicapped. 
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and  older  workers,  all  of  whom  have  been  under-utilized  in 
the  past  in  promoting  the  social  and  economic  health  of 
the  Commonwealth. 

C.    Comments  on  Reports  of  the  State  Employment  and 
Training  Council 

The  FY  1980  Annual  Report  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
Employment  and  Training  Council  (SETC)  presents  a  compre- 
hensive review  of  employment  and  training  activities  con- 
ducted throughout  the  Commonwealth  with  federal,  state  and 
local  funds  amounting  to  $600  million.   These  activities, 
which  have  included  on-the-job  and  institutional  skills 
training,  vocational  education,  work  experience,  job 
development  and  placement,  subsidized  employment,  and 
related  supportive  services,  have  been  administered  by  a 
wide  variety  of  public  and  private  agencies  and  institu- 
tions.  These  organizations  include  community  colleges, 
regional  and  local  vocational-technical  schools,  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  programs,  public  and  private  uni- 
versities and  colleges,  state  agencies  such  as  the  Divi- 
sion of  Employment  Security,  prime  sponsors  under  the 
Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training  Act,  community- 
based  organizations,  labor  unions,  and  various  advocacy 
groups.  Collectively,  these  agencies  and  institutions 
make  up  a  coordinated  and  comprehensive  employment 
and  training  system  with  the  common  goal  of  meeting 
the  needs  of  employers  in  the  Commonwealth  and  helping 
the  State's  citizens  to  become  productive  members  of  the 
labor  force. 

A  year  ago,  the  Advisory  Council  endorsed  the  SETC's 
goal  of  moving  toward  a  functional  approach  in  meeting  the 
employment  and  training  needs  of  the  Commonwealth.   During 
this  past  year,  the  SETC  staff  has  been  restructured  in 
order  to  implement  this  functional  approach  to  employment 
and  training.   The  four  (4)  major  divisions  of  the  SETC 
staff  under  this  reorganization  are: 

•  The  Administration  Division,  responsible  for 
overall  direction  and  coordination. 

•  The  Policy  and  Evaluation  Division, responsible  for 
labor  market  research  and  information,  follow-up 
and  program  evaluation,  and  legislative  and  policy 
issues. 

•  The  Programs  and  Systems  Development  Division, 
responsible  for  planning,  program  development. 
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monitoring,  grant  management  and  dissemination 
of  discretionary  funds. 

•  The  Balance  of  State  Prime  Sponsor  Division , 

responsible  for  overall  direction  of  the  Balance 
of  State  CETA  Program. 

Each  of  these  four  functional  Divisions  is  headed  by 
a  Staff  Director  who  reports  directly  to  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Economic  Affairs  for  Manpower  Development.   The 
Assistant  Secretary,  who  was  newly  appointed  in  the  spring 
of  1980,  brings  to  his  position  a  wealth  of  experience  in 
program  administration  gained  through  many  years  of  service 
in  directing  Model  Cities,  early  manpower,  and  CETA  pro- 
grams at  the  local  level. 

In  addition  to  its  routine  activities  in  coordinating 
statewide  employment  and  training  planning  and  operational 
activities,  the  SETC  also  has  sponsored  (in  November,  198  0) 
a  statewide  forum  for  representatives  from  private  industry 
and  the  public  employment  and  training  system  designed  to 
promote  closer  cooperation  between  the  public  and  private 
sectors.   The  theme  of  this  joint  meeting  was:   "The 
Employment  and  Training  System;  Serving  Industry  and  Labor 
Needs  through  a  Private/Public  Partnership." 

D.    Coordination 

The  Advisory  Council  is  pleased  to  note  that  the 
efforts  of  the  SETC  and  the  Department  of  Education  to 
coordinate  employment  and  training  and  vocational  education 
activities,  which  have  been  gaining  momentum  during  the 
two  previous  years,  have  continued  during  198  0,  particu- 
larly in  the  implementation  of  activities  under  the  State's 
Youth  Action  Plan.   The  CETA  office  within  the  Department 
of  Education's  Division  of  Occupational  Education  has 
continued  to  provide  the  main  liaison  point  between  the 
state ' s  vocational  education  and  employment  and  training 
agencies,  but  the  cooperation  and  coordination  between 
and  among  the  two  systems  go  far  beyond  this  formal 
inter-agency  link,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  active  partici- 
pation of  members  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  Advisory 
Council  staff  in  SETC  activities,  and  the  joint  planning 
efforts  by  SETC  and  Department  of  Education  staff  under 
the  umbrella  of  the  Massachusetts  Occupational  Information 
Coordinating  Committee. 

During  1980,  the  Division  of  Occupational  Education's 
CETA  office  updated  and  expanded  its  Index  of  Educational 
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Resources  applied  toward  the  Youth  Action  Plan  which  had 
first  been  compiled  in  1979.   The  FY  1980  Index  shows  that 
an  additional  $10  million  in  Federal  funds  (over  the  FY 
1979  funding  level  of  $40  million)  are  now  being  applied 
to  the  implementation  of  youth  programs,  that  shifts  have 
been  made  in  funding  priorities  by  the  Department  of 
Education  for  FY  1980,  and  that  there  have  been  significant 
gains  in  interdivisional  and  interagency  collaboration  and 
cooperation  during  the  past  12  months.   The  Council  is 
particularly  pleased  to  note  that  the  Department  of 
Education  and  the  Department  of  Manpower  Development  have 
begun  publishing  a  newsletter,  LINKAGES,  to  facilitate  the 
dialogue  that  will  lead  to  collaborative  action. 

The  Department  of  Education's  interdivisional  committee 
which  developed  the  1979  and  1980  Indices  of  Resources 
has  now  been  converted  into  a  standing  task  force  of 
the  State's  Youth  Council  with  the  assignment  of  promoting 
even  better  interagency  coordination  in  developing  and 
disseminating  information  on  federal,  state,  and  local 
resources  available  for  the  planning  and  delivery  of  youth 
programs. 

The  Division's  CETA  office  also  has  published  a  re- 
lated report  on  program  activities  under  the  Governor's 
Special  Vocational  Education  Grant  (6%)  as  provided  under 
Section  202  and  204  of  Title  II  of  the  CETA  Amendments  of 
1978. 

An  additional  example  of  interagency  coordination  is 
the  publication  by  the  Division  of  Employment  Security  of 
a  new  series  of  labor  area  research  reports  (beginning  in 
1980)  entitled  Vocational  Education  and  Workforce  Planning 
Information. 

The  Advisory  Council  would  like  to  see  the  role  of 
the  MOICC  strengthened  and  expanded  to  serve  as  the  focal 
point  for  even  closer  inter-agency  coordination  of  efforts 
in  collecting,  analyzing  and  disseminating  available  date 
for  use  by  all  state  and  local  agencies  engaged  in  the 
planning  and  operation  of  vocational  education  and  employ- 
ment and  training  programs  throughout  the  State. 
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E.    New  Youth  Legislation 

A  major  effort  was  made  at  the  national  level  during 
198  0  to  follow-up  on  the  Youth  Employment  and  Demonstra- 
tion Projects  Act  of  1977  (which  expired  officially  in 
September  30,  1980)  with  major  new  youth  employment  and 
training  legislation.   Separate  bills  on  youth  employment 
were  introduced  in  the  U.S.  Senate  and  the  House,  and  the 
Vice-President's  Task  Force  on  Youth  presented  recommen- 
dations on  new  and  expanded  youth  programs . 

Massachusetts,  which  has  the  distinction  of  having 
developed  and  implemented  the  nation's  first  Youth  Action 
Plan,  took  an  active  role  in  building  on  past  experiences 
with  youth  employment  programs  and  formulating  new  ideas 
for  youth  program  initiatives  for  transmittal  to  Congres- 
sional Committees  and  the  Vice-President's  Task  Force.   The 
SETC's  Youth  Council  and  its  Policy  Subcommittee  were  both 
involved  in  these  efforts.   But  the  Congress  failed  to  act 
on  any  of  these  youth  legislative  packages  before  adjourning, 
and  the  process  of  reauthorization  of  YEDPA  (or  the  for- 
mulation of  new  legislation)  awaits  the  new  Congress  in 
January  of  1981. 

The  Advisory  Council,  in  supporting  the  past  efforts 
of  the  SETC  in  the  area  of  youth  programs,  takes  the  position 
that  the  SETC,  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  Advisory 
Council  should  continue  to  work  together  for  the  early  pas- 
sage of  new  youth  employment  legislation  by  the  new  Con- 
gress, and  that  this  joint  effort  should  be  related  to 
additional  coordinated  approaches  to  considering  policy 
issues  involved  in  the  later  reauthorization  of  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  and  the  Comprehensive  Employment 
and  Training  Act  in  FY  1982. 

The  work  of  the  Junior  Youth  Council,  a  standing 
Committee  of  the  State  Youth  Council  made  up  entirely  of 
youth  14-21  years  old,  deserves  special  mention.   These 
young  people  have  made  valuable  contributions  to  the 
effort  to  implement  the  Youth  Action  Plan;  we  support  their 
specific  recommendation  that  the  business  community  be 
asked  to  become  more  directly  involved  in  the  area  of 
career  counseling  for  youth. 


I 
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F.    Status  of  MOICC 

In  its  1979  Annual  Report,  the  Advisory  Council 
recommended  that  the  Massachusetts  Occupational  Information 
Coordinating  Committee  (MOICC)  make  maximiom  use  of  its 
limited  staff  and  financial  resources  by  concentrating  on 
serving  as  the  clearinghouse  for  the  dissemination  of 
occupational  information  collected  by  other  state  agencies, 
rather  than  trying  to  generate  original  data  of  its  own. 

The  Council  is  pleased  to  note  that,  during  this  past 
year,  the  MOICC  and  its  small  staff  has  indeed  focused  its 
energies  on  achieving  its  primary  role  as  the  coordinator 
of  the  information-gathering  efforts  of  its  statutory 
agency  members  (the  Executive  Office  of  Economic  Affairs, 
the  Division  of  Occupational  Education,  the  Division  of 
Employment  Security,  and  the  Rehabilitation  Commission) , 
and  the  disseminator  of  occupational  information  in  a 
fojnnat  that  is  relevant  and  useful  to  vocational  education 
and  employment  and  training  planners  and  program  admin- 
istrators. 

The  FY  1980  Report  of  the  MOICC  shows  that  signifi- 
cant progress  has  been  made  in  the  past  twelve  months  in 
the  areas  of  inter-agency  coordination  and  of  infojnnation 
analysis  and  dissemination,  as  follows: 

•  In  conjunction  with  Northeastern  University's 
Center  for  Labor  Market  Studies,  the  MOICC  co-sponsored  a 
conference  for  CETA  prime  sponsor  research  staff  and  local 
education  agency  curriculum  planners  on  methods  for  con- 
ducting local  employer  surveys  to  obtain  current  occu- 
pational characteristics  data. 

•  The  development  of  training  materials  to  facili- 
tate the  use  of  the  new  Standard  Occupational  Code  System 
(SOC) ,  and  the  field- testing  of  these  materials  at  two 
training  sessions  for  state  and  local  CETA  and  educational 
agency  staff. 

•  In  conjunction  with  the  Division  of  Occupational 
Education,  the  development  of  strategies  for  assisting 
LEAs  to  improve  the  use  of  available  supply-demand  occu- 
pational information  in  planning  for  vocational  course 
offerings. 
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•  Technical  assistance  to  planning  staff  in  the 
Division  of  Occupational  Education,  the  Massachusetts 
Rehabilitation  Commission,  and  the  Regional  Board  of 
Community  Colleges  to  identify  sources  of  existing  job 
market  information  and  to  determine  ways  in  which  such 
information  can  be  made  more  useful  to  planners . 

•  Cooperation  with  the  National  Center  for  Edu- 
cational Statistics  in  conducting  a  statewide  survey  of 
public  and  private  postsecondary  schools  with  occu- 
pational programs  in  order  to  provide  current  information 
on  the  supply  of  trained  individuals  entering  the  labor 
market  for  use  by  CETA  and  LEA  vocational  planners. 

•  Publication  of  a  quarterly  newsletter  on  MOICC 
activities  and  the  information-gathering  activities  of 
its  statutory  agency  members. 

The  Advisory  Council  notes  that  the  resignation  of 
the  MOICC  staff  director  in  August  of  1980  may  have  caused 
a  temporary  delay  in  the  completion  of  the  FY  1980  work 
plan  that  the  Committee  had  set  for  itself,  but  hopes 
that,  under  new  staff  leadership,  the  MOICC  will  be  able 
to  maintain  the  positive  forward  progress  it  has  made 
during  the  past  year  toward  achieving  better  coordination 
of  all  state-level  occupational  information-gathering  and 
dissemination  activities  performed  by  those  agencies  which 
provide  information  necessary  to  vocational  education  and 
employment  and  training  program  administrators  and  planners 
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lli.  Reauthorization  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act 

The  federal  Vocational  Education  Act  (VEA)  expires 
September  30,  1982.   The  U.S.  Department  of  Education  and 
the  Congress  have  begun  a  process  of  re-examining  both  the 
broad  issues  involved  in  federal  support  for  vocational 
education  and  the  VEA's  existing  provisions.   State  Advi- 
sory Councils  on  Vocational  Education  are  also  examining 
the  issues,  and  the  following  remarks  constitute  the 
Massachusetts  Council's  general  position  statement. 

Vocational  education  is  and  should  remain  primarily  a 
local*  option,  subject  to  local  control  based  on  local 
needs.   If  it  is  to  receive  federal  support,  however,  it 
must  be  able  to  demonstrate  that  it  is  helping  to  solve 
national  problems  of  poverty,  unemployment  and  under- 
employment; lack  of  equitable  access  to  training  and  jobs; 
unequal  educational  opportunity;  chronic  inflation,  and 
declining  productivity.   Therefore,  the  role  of  the  federal 
government  should  be  to  provide  incentives  for  local  and 
state  vocational  education  agencies  to  go  beyond  tradi- 
tional courses  and  delivery  systems  in  addressing  national 
priorities. 

The  following  goals  should  undergird  the  federal  role 
in  vocational  education:   a)  eliminating  discrimination 
because  of  race,  sex,  handicap  or  limited  English  language 
proficiency;  b)  reducing  inter-state  and  intra-state 
disparities  in  financial  ability  to  support  quality  educa- 
tion; c)  protecting  the  rights  of  state  and  local  govern- 
ments, and  public  and  private  institutions,  in  the  areas 
of  educational  policy  and  administration  of  programs; 
d)  meeting  industrial  modernization  needs;  and  e)  pro- 
viding the  skilled  labor  force  required  to  mount  a  major 
defensive  effort  in  a  national  emergency.   In  pursuing 
these  goals,  the  Congress  should  resist  the  tendency  to 
design  a  piece  of  legislation  that  merely  incorporates  a 
series  of  compromises  reflecting  the  self-interests  of 
different  constituent  groups;  rather,  the  new  legislation 
should  be  the  end  product  of  a  thoughtful  assessment  of 
the  nation's  needs,  and  a  logically  developed  process  that 
will  enable  vocational  education  to  make  its  maximum 
contribution  in  meeting  those  needs. 


*The  term  "local"  denotes  a  local  education  agency. 
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Part  of  the  reauthorization  process  should  be  a 
redefinition  of  vocational  education,  including  a  thought- 
ful, systematic  appraisal  of  specific  ways  in  which  it 
can  contribute  to  the  national  economic  and  social  well- 
being.   This  Council's  experience  in  Massachusetts  re- 
veals  a  curious  paradox  that  is  probably  true  nationwide. 
While  school  committees,  school  superintendents,  voca- 
tional graduates,  employees  and  the  general  public  indi- 
cate a  high  degree  of  support  for  the  concept  of  voca- 
tional education,  many  in  Congress  continue  to  be  skepti- 
cal of  vocational  education's  empirically  verifiable  con- 
tribution to  reducing  poverty  and  inequality.   Moreover, 
it  is  still  widely  believed  that  vocational  education  is 
primarily  for  academically  low-achieving  students.   Many 
parents  —  especially  minority  parents  —  fear  having 
their  children  "tracked"  into  curricula  which  impart  entry 
level  skills  for  simple  jobs  with  no  future. 

Even  employers  who  express  satisfaction  with  voca- 
tional education  graduates  are  often  critical  of  voca- 
tional education's  performance  in  providing  education  and 
training  for  occupations  requiring  advanced  or  generalized 
skills  and  knowledge.   The  selective  vocational  schools, 
on  the  other  hand,  face  a  cruel  dilemma:   they  are  under 
great  pressure  to  "stop  creaming"  and  accept  more  students 
who, for  one  reason  or  another,  cannot  succeed  in  a  straight 
academic  curriculum,  yet  they  are  also  criticized  for  not 
turning  out  more  graduates  in  occupations  requiring  a  high 
achieving  individual.   And  the  schools  must  confront  this 
dilemma  in  a  climate  of  fiscal  austerity. 

We  recommend  that  the  U.S.  Departments  of  Education, 
Commerce  and  Labor  convene  a  national  conference  to  dis- 
cuss the  entire  question  of  vocational  education  in  the 
United  States,  in  light  of  the  educational,  economic  and 
social  issues  of  the  1980 's.   Such  a  conference  should 
have  the  following  minimum  agenda: 

1.  A  realistic  evaluation  of  where  vocational 
education  is  now  with  respect  to:  a)  past 
expectations,  b)  areas  of  success  to  be 
strengthened,  and  c)  the  program  development 
process. 

2.  An  assessment  of  the  entire  education  process, 
from  pre-school  age  on;  the  goal  should  be  to 
relate  vocational  education  to  all  education. 
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toward  the  end  of  enriching  the  educational 
experience  for  students  without  sacrificing 
the  possibility  of  concentrating  in  a 
specific  area  they  may  choose. 

3.    An  examination  of  what  universal  education 
should  mean,  practically  and  functionally. 
How  can  the  college-bound  student  be  allowed 
the  advantage  of  choosing  some  vocational 
courses,  and  the  non-college  bound  some 
liberal  arts  courses,  so  that  options  remain 
open,  and  the  academic,  esthetic,  and  creative 
talents  of  the  young  are  encouraged  to  develop? 

Specific  Recommendations  to  the  Congress 

1,  The  new  federal  law  should  provide  greater  incentives 
for  the  vocational  education  system  to  teach  "emerging 
occupations. "   The  vocational  education  system  is  still 
too  rigid  and  tends  to  offer  the  same  kinds  of  skill 
training  it  always  offered.   Too  many  vocational  educators 
seem  unaware  of  their  part  in  the  total  employment  and 
training  system  and,  in  general,  our  educational  institu- 
tions do  not  react  fast  enough  to  labor  market  changes. 
The  vocational  education  record  of  planning  for  labor 
market  needs  has  been  unimpressive,  although  real  progress 
is  underway. 

In  order  to  enhance  the  role  of  vocational  education 
in  serving  new  and  emerging  needs,  we  recommend  expanding 
the  purposes  identified  in  Section  101  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  to  include  the  providing  of  assistance  to 
individuals  and  business  organizations  toward  the  end  of 
improving  productivity  in  the  United  States.   Additional 
concepts  and  funding  to  support  this  goal  should  be  in- 
serted throughout  the  Act. 

The  Congress  should  also  consider  reserving  substan- 
tial funding  for  new  facilities  and  equipment,  on  a  multi- 
year  basis,  when  a  state  can  demonstrate  direct  ties 
between  its  vocational  education  system  and  economic  de- 
velopment plans . 

2.  The  new  federal  legislation  should  allocate  more 
money  and  encouragement  to  vocational  exploration.   Such 
exploration  should  start  in  the  elementary  grades,  and 
should  have  as  its  two  primary  goals  the  broadening  of 
youngsters'  horizons  as  to  what  career  options  are  available. 
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and  the  strengthening  of  the  conviction  that  individuals 
can  control  their  own  occupational  destinies.   These  goals 
are  especially  important  for  disadvantaged  minority  stu- 
dents, handicapped  students  and  young  women.   Entrepre- 
neurship  should  be  stressed,  so  that  students  are  not  too 
quick  to  assume  that  the  world  of  work  means  working  for 
someone  else.   We  should  not  be  reluctant  to  address  such 
topics  as  the  dignity  of  work,  contributing  to  society/ 
and  shaping  one's  own  career,  even  at  the  elementary 
school  level. 

3.  The  new  federal  legislation  should  do  a  better  job 
of  bringing  about  CETA/vocational  education  coordination 
and  cooperation.   Although  cooperation  at  the  state  level 
is  impressive  (in  Massachusetts) ,  collaboration  between 
the  CETA  and  education  establishments  can  be  successful 
only  if  it  is  accepted  at  the  local  level.   Financial 
incentives  alone  are  not  sufficient  to  push  beyond  the 
rudimentary  stage  of  cooperation  achieved  thus  far.   Dif- 
ficulties inhibiting  cooperation  that  need  to  be  solved 
include  different  planning  cycles,  funding  uncertainties, 
differing  lines  of  authority  and  accountability,  organi- 
zational instability  in  CETA,  differing  constituencies, 
the  awarding  of  academic  credit  for  work  experience  and 
CETA's  strong  emphasis  on  skill  acquisition  and  job  place- 
ment. 

4.  The  new  federal  legislation  should  mandate  the  esta- 
blishment of,  and  provide  special  funds  for,  a  permanent 
civil  rights  unit  within  the  state  vocational  education 
structure.   Such  a  unit  would  be  responsible  for  adminis- 
tering the  Vocational  Education  Guidelines  promulgated  by 
the  Office  of  Civil  Rights.   It  is  needed  because  the 
evidence  is  that  persons  of  a  particular  race,  ethnicity 
or  sex,  or  handicapped  persons,  are  still  far  short  of 
having  equal  access  to  quality  vocational  training  leading 
to  careers  in  primary  labor  markets. 

5.  The  term  "disadvantaged"  needs  to  be  defined  uni- 
formly across  state  and  federal  programs  and  the  new 
federal  legislation  should  also  refer  specifically  to 
"disadvantaged  Blacks. "   The  Council  believes  that  the 
descriptor  "Black"  must  be  used  to  emphasize  the  unique 
problems  of  racism  affecting  people  in  this  category.   The 
legislation  should  also  refer  to  "minorities  of  both  sexes" 
and  to  "women  of  all  ethnic  groups." 
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6.  The  new  federal  legislation  should  require  substan- 
tial funding  for  basic  literacy  and  computational  skills 

in  order  to  better  serve  disadvantaged  secondary  age  youth. 
Numerous  studies  suggest  that  much  of  the  difficulty  dis- 
advantaged youth  have  in  finding  decent  jobs  arises  from 
unsuccessful  experience  in  schooling;  they  simply  lack 
the  basic  literacy  and  computational  skills  employers 
expect  in  new  employees.   The  evidence  also  suggests 
that  basic  education  is  often  best  taught  when  linked 
in  the  students'  minds  with  the  likelihood  of  success  in 
the  job  market. 

7.  The  federal  mandate  under  the  Vocational  Education 
Act  is  not  matched  with  a  commensurate  amount  of  federal 
dollars.   The  Council  calls  for  full  funding  up  to  the 
amounts  authorized. 

8.  The  legislative  intentions  of  the  VEA  are  sound  — 
the  Act  does  not  need  a  radical  rewrite  —  but  there  is  a 
real  problem  of  accountability  among  agencies  responsible 
for  its  implementation.   We  have  not  planned  on  the  basis 
of  job  opportunities  but  the  existing  law  is  flawed  because 
it  mandated  the  use  of  labor  market  data  and  its  develop- 
ment simultaneously.   We  still  badly  need  follow-up  infor- 
mation on  graduates.   The  new  federal  law  should  rein- 
force the  roles  of  NOICC  and  SOICC. 

9.  The  new  federal  legislation  should  provide  more  speci- 
fic guidelines  for  the  Accountability  Report.   Although 

the  data  on  what  actually  happens  to  programs  are  available, 
the  states  do  not  use  this  data  to  assess  differences 
between  planned  and  actual  outcomes. 

10.  The  evaluation  sections  of  the  federal  legislation  and 
regulations  need  to  be  clarified  and  strengthened.   The  VEA 
should  stipulate  that  it  is  the  state's  responsibility  to 
evaluate  and  the  State  Advisory  Council's  responsibility  to 
review  and  comment  on:   a)  the  evaluation  process,  b)  re- 
sults of  evaluation,  and  c)  use  made  of  evaluation  results. 

11.  The  planning  group,  under  Section  107  of  P. L. 94-482, 
has  functioned  well  enough  and  should  not  be  changed  sig- 
nificantly, except  to  guarantee  that  priority  populations 
are  represented.  The  Council  sees  real  progress  in  the 
Massachusetts  State  Department  of  Education's  willingness 
to  engage  in  planning  activities,  and  is  encouraged  by  the 
movement  toward  greater  emphasis  on  locaJ  level  planning. 
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There  is  a  real  question,  however,  as  to  whether  or  not 
it  is  realistic  to  expect  all  states  to  conform  to  a 
national  model  of  what  a  state  plan  should  look  like. 

12.  The  new  federal  law  should  be  more  specific  concern- 
ing the  relationship  between  state  and  local  advisory 
councils.   The  law  indicates  no  limit  to  the  range  of 
"technical  assistance,"  nor   does  it  provide  for  funding 
of  such  assistance.   Local  advisory  councils  can  and  do 
play  a  valuable  role  in  planning,  evaluation  and  job 
placement.   State  Advisory  Councils  should  be  reimbursed 
for  technical  assistance,  on  a  cost  recovery  basis. 

13.  State  Advisory  Councils  on  Vocational  Education  should 
be  retained,  along  with  the  categories  of  representation 
specified  in  Section  105  (a)  of  the  VEA.   SACVEs  guarantee 
citizen  participation  in  the  policy-making  process,  and 
represent  the  interests  and  concerns  of  those  who  are 

the  potential  "consumers"  of  vocational  education.   Opera- 
ting autonomously,  SACVEs  can  assume  a  leadership  role  in 
the  difficult  years  ahead,  as  the  vocational  education 
system  is  asked  to  help  meet  the  challenge  presented  by 
social,  economic,  technological  and  demographic  changes 
requiring  new  programs,  along  with  the  elimination  of  out- 
moded ones.   As  concern  with  the  cost-effective  expendi- 
ture of  public  funds  increases,  those  most  in  need  of 
services  and  programs  must  have  a  voice  in  the  setting  of 
priorities.   All  citizens  must  be  able  to  evaluate  the 
effectiveness  of  the  programs  their  tax  dollars  are  sup- 
porting.  Therefore,  SACVEs  are  more  important  than  ever. 
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IV.   Progress  Made  On  Advisory  Council's  FY  1979 
RecoKimendations  to  the  State  Board 


Recommendation  #1  -  Data 

That  the  Department  of  Education  develop  and  implement 
a  written  plan,  with  goals  and  time-lines,  for  improving 
the  efficiency  of  its  procedures  for  collecting,  processing 
and  disseminating  vocational  education  data. 

Consideration ; 

In  response  to  the  Advisory  Council's  recommendation 
for  improving  the  efficiency  of  its  procedures  for 
collecting,  processing  and  disseminating  vocational  edu- 
cation data,  the  following  written  plan,  with  goals  and 
time-lines,  is  proposed. 

The  Division  of  Occupational  Education  will  present 
to  the  Division  of  Administration  and  Personnel,  the 
necessary  information  to  incorporate  all  vocational  educa- 
tion data  collection  as  part  of  existing  Departmental 
data-reporting  forms.   This  will  be  done  in  stages  in 
order  to  accommodate  the  workloads  of  each  Division  and 
to  correspond  to  the  time-lines  for  collection  and  the 
dates  due  for  federal,  state  and  local  reporting  and 
dissemination  documents.   The  following  goals  and  time- 
lines are  proposed: 

Goal  1  -  Incorporate  the  collection  of  vocational 
education  financial  data  as  part  of  the  End-of-Year  Pupil 
and  Financial  Report  to  be  effective  as  of  July  1,  1980. 
This  will  reduce  reporting  requirements  for  local  schools, 
consolidate  financial  reporting  systems,  improve  the 
accuracy  of  the  data. 

Goal  2  -  Incorporate  the  collection  of  vocational 
education  enrollment  data,  detailed  in  a  manner  to  suit 
planning,  reporting  and  evaluation  needs,  as  part  of  the 
Fall  Statistical  Reports, to  be  effective  as  of  October  1, 
1980.   This  will  reduce  reporting  requirements  for  local 
schools,  eliminate  conflicting  reports,  allow  the  Depart- 
ment the  time  to  improve  vocational  education  enrollment 
data. 

Goal  3  -  Incorporate  the  collection  of  vocational 
education  follow-up  data  as  a  part  of  the  f irst-of-the- 
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year  reports,  to  be  effective  as  of  January,  1981.   This 
goal  must  remain  somewhat  flexible  because  of  the 
complications  in  attempting  to  consolidate  census  and 
follow-up  reports. 

Recommendation  #2  -  State  Plan  Specificity 

That  the  Department  of  Education  amend  the  State 
Plan  for  Vocational  Education,  to  make  it  more  specific 
with  respect  to  goals,  objectives,  criteria  for  evalu- 
ation, and  the  planning  role  of  local  education  agencies. 

Consideration : 

Beginning  with  the  new  planning  cycle  for  fiscal 
years  1981  and  1982, the  local  education  agencies  are 
now  required  to  develop  a  more  sophisticated  Local  Plan 
for  Occupational/Vocational  Education.   This  plan,  in- 
cluding a  general  assessment,  will  enable  the  Department 
of  Education  to  develop  goals  and  objectives  which  are 
derived  from  established  and  documented  need  at  the 
district  level.   The  new  Application  for  Public  Law  94- 
48  2  funds  and  the  respective  instructions  contained  in 
the  Local  Planning  Booklet  offer  the  schools  more 
definitive  methods  for  evaluating  programs.   Detailed 
objectives  along  with  concomitant  learning  activities 
and  indications  of  time  spent  in  such  activities  will 
be  specified  for  each  proposed  project  in  the  Application. 
Furthermore,  the  objectives  chosen  for  evaluation,  as 
well  as  time-lines  for  the  administration  of  evaluative 
instruments,  also  will  be  included  in  the  Application. 
Finally,  the  planning  role  of  local  education  agencies 
is  more  clearly  defined  both  in  the  Local  Planning 
Booklet  and  the  Local  Plan  document. 

Recommendation  #3  -  Disadvantaged  Racial  and  Linguistic 
~  '  Minorities 

That  the  Department  of  Education  set  forth  in  the 
State  Plan  for  Vocational  Education  specific  suggestions 
for  delivering  secondary  and  postsecondary  vocational 
programs  to  disadvantaged  racial  and  linguistic  minorities 

Consideration : 

The  fiscal  year  198  0  Annual  Program  Plan  for  Voca- 
tional Education  has  made  definite  strides  to  detail 
strategies  to  increase  access  for  disadvantaged  racial 
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and  linguistic  minorities  to  vocational  programs.   This 
aspect  of  access  is  an  important  part  of  the  Annual 
Admissions  Update  process  and  the  implementation  of  the 
Office  for  Civil  Rights  guidelines  for  vocational  educa- 
tion.  In  addition,  the  staff  of  the  Division  of  Occu- 
pational Education  has  provided  increased  technical 
assistance  to  school  districts  to  more  adequately  serve 
these  students  so  that  there  may  be  more  effective  use 
of  Public  Law  94-482  funds  for  vocational  programs  for 
disadvantaged  racial  and  linguistic  minorities.   It  should 
be  noted  that  Boston's  $38  million  Hubuert  H.  Humphrey 
Occupational  Resource  Center  will  begin  serving  a  greater 
number  of  disadvantaged  and  linguistic  minorities  in 
September,  198  0. 

The  staff  of  the  Division  of  Occupational  Education 
will  continue  to  work  with  the  State  Advisory  Council 
to  identify  methods  to  enable  these  students  to  have 
greater  access  to  better  vocational  programs  and  services. 

Recommendation  #4  -  Correctional  Institutions 

That  the  Board  of  Education  encourage  Regional 
Vocational  Schools  and  Community  Colleges  to  participate 
in  the  delivery  of  vocational  training  programs  conducted 
inside  correctional  institutions. 

Consideration ; 

For  many  years  the  Board  of  Education  has  supported 
vocational  education  programs  in  correctional  institutions. 
For  fiscal  year  198  0,  approximately  $400,000  has  been 
awarded  to  develop  and  support  vocational  programs  for  the 
incarcerated  and  for  youthful  offenders.   The  Division  of 
Occupational  Education  has  worked  with  both  CETA  and  the 
Division  of  Youth  Services  to  develop  working  relationships 
with  the  schools  so  that  youthful  offenders  may  have  access 
to  local  educational  opportunities.   The  Division  has 
offered  technical  assistance  to  the  Massachusetts  Correc- 
tional Institutions  in  improving  vocational  education  for 
the  incarcerated  and  to  develop  plans  to  increase  services. 
Already  there  are  several  vocational  programs  in  correc- 
tional facilities  which  are  conducted  by  public  educational 
institutions . 
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The  Department  of  Education  acknowledges  this 
recommendation  from  the  State  Advisory  Council  and 
will  pursue  the  task  of  investigating  the  feasibility 
of  encouraging  more  schools  to  participate  in  the 
delivery  of  vocational  training  programs  conducted 
inside  correctional  institutions. 

Recommendation  #5  -  Local  Advisory  Councils 

That  the  Department  of  Education  organize  and 
conduct,  with  the  State  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational- 
Technical  Education,  at  least  one  Statewide  workshop 
for  Local  Advisory  Councils  in  1980. 

Consideration : 

The  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education  for  the  past 
several  years  has  notified  eligible  recipients  within 
the  Commonwealth  of  the  responsibilities  of  such 
recipients  of  Public  Law  94-482  funds  to  establish 
Local  Advisory  Councils  in  the  manner  and  for  the 
purposes  legislated  by  this  law.   The  Department  of 
Education  has  required  all  eligible  recipients  to 
submit  Local  Advisory  Council  membership  lists  in 
order  to  verify  compliance.   For  the  fiscal  years 
1981  and  1982  funding  process,  the  Department  of 
Education  has  required  each  eligible  recipient  to 
develop  a  Local  Plan  for  Occupational/Vocational 
Education.   This  Local  Planning  document  reiterates 
the  federal  requirements  and  clearly  instructs  the 
eligible  recipient  as  to  the  best  use  and  composition 
of  such  councils.   Table  1  of  the  document  is  a 
membership  list  which  delineates  composition  and 
representation.   The  Department  of  Education  has 
assisted  the  State  Advisory  Council  in  the  dissemi- 
nation of  the  questionnaire  to  determine  the  make- 
up and  perceived  functions  and  needs  of  Local  Advisory 
Councils.   The  Department  of  Education  is  interested 
in  assisting  the  State  Advisory  Council  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  Handbook  for  Local  Advisory  Councils  by 
reviewing  and  commenting  on  drafts  of  the  Handbook. 
Finally,  the  Department  of  Education,  continuing  its 
support  for  improving  the  effectiveness  of  Local 
Advisory  Councils,  endorses  the  State  Advisory  Council's 
call  for  at  least  one  Statewide  workshop  for  Local 
Advisory  Councils  in  198  0.   Since  the  State  Advisory 
Council  has  a  mandate  to  provide  technical  assist- 
ance to  eligible  recipients  and  to  the  Local  Advisory 
Councils,  upon  request  by  the  recipients,  the  work- 
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shop(s)  should  be  based  on  the  above-mentioned  needs 
assessment  questionnaire,  be  timed  to  correspond  to 
the  next  year's  planning  process,  include  the  involve- 
ment of  the  CETA  Area  Manpower  Advisory  Committees, 
and  may  be  a  forum  to  introduce  the  above-mentioned 
Handbook. 

Recommendation  #6  -  Coordination  with  CETA 

That  the  Department  of  Education  provide  in- 
creased technical  assistance  to  vocational  educators 
and  CETA  program  operators,  at  the  local  level,  in 
implementing  the  policy-making  agreement  entered 
into  by  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  State  Employ- 
ment and  Training  Council. 

Consideration ; 

The  Department  of  Education  is  making  every  effort 
to  implement  the  Governor's  Policy  on  Youth  Employ- 
ment and  Training  and  the  Governor ' s  Youth  Action 
Plan.   These  documents  have  been  given  to  every  school 
system  in  the  Commonwealth.   In  addition,  workshops 
on  CETA  were  given  for  Division  of  Occupational  Educa- 
tion staff.   Numerous  interdepartmental  meetings  and 
briefings  have  been  held  for  CETA  Education  coordi- 
nation in  general  and  the  Youth  Action  Plan  in 
particular.   Central  and  regional  education  staff 
have  given  much  technical  assistance  to  vocational 
educators  on  collaboration  with  CETA.   It  should  be 
noted  that  no  administrative  funds  for  CETA  Youth 
technical  assistance  purposes  are  given  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  at  this  time.   In  order  to  adequately 
increase  technical  assistance  to  vocational  educators 
and  CETA  program  operators  in  implementing  the  Youth 
Action  Plan,  a  portion  of  the  Governor's  CETA  Youth 
administrative  funds  must  be  set  aside  for  the 
Department  of  Education,  particularly  the  Division 
of  Occupational  Education.   The  Local  Plan  for  Occupa- 
tional/Vocational Education  requires  each  eligible 
recipient  of  Public  Law  94-482  funds  to  describe 
plans  in  relation  to  the  Governor ' s  Youth  Action 
Plan . 

Recommendation  #7  -  Planning 

The  Board  of  Education  should  define  clearly  the 
role  of  local  education  agencies  and  other  agencies 
in  achieving  the  objectives  of  the  State  Plan  for 
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Vocational  Education,  and  should  provide  increased 
technical  assistance  to  local  education  agencies  in 
order  to  enhance  and  improve  their  planning  capabilities. 

Consideration : 

The  first  four  pages  of  the  Massachusetts  Annual 
and  Five  Year  Plan  for  Vocational  Education  clearly 
emphasize  the  importance  of  local  planning.   One 
of  the  major  objectives  of  the  Five  Year  plan  was  to 
"improve  the  planning  process  for  addressing  regional, 
state  and  federal  priorities  for  vocational  education 
and  manpower  services  based  upon  local  needs  assessment 
data."   At  the  present  time, every  eligible  recipient 
must  complete  a  Local  Plan  for  Occupational/Vocational 
Education.   Through  this  unique  instrument,  a  general 
needs  assessment  and  planning  strategies  are  expressed 
by  each  school  district.   This  information  will  become 
part  of  the  State  Plan  and  a  source  for  goal  articulation, 
The  local  education  agencies  have  received  comprehensive 
technical  assistance  in  understanding  and  completing  the 
Local  Plan. 

Recommendation  #8  -  Guidance  and  Counseling 

With  reference  to  its  May,  1978  Position  Paper  on 
Guidance  and  Counseling,  the  Board  of  Education  should 
give  careful  consideration  to  the  recommendations  voiced 
by  students  at  the  Council's  Student  Forum  held  in 
Springfield,  in  March,  1978. 

Consideration : 

In  order  to  clarify  the  position  of  the  Board  of 
Education  regarding  the  Council's  Student  Forum  recom- 
mendations, the  Board  acknowledges  the  comments  from 
the  Springfield  area  students.   At  this  time  there  is 
no  opportunity  to  reflect  this  acknowledgement  in  the 
May,  1978  Position  Paper  on  Guidance  and  Counseling. 
However,  several  of  the  recommendations  can  very  well 
be  addressed  by  including  them  in  next  year's  edition 
of  the  Local  Planning  Booklet' s  federal  program  category 
requirements  for  Vocational  Guidance  and  Counseling. 

For  example,  the  Local  Planning  Booklet  currently 
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has  no  specific  references  to  team  counseling  or 
group  sessions  in  career  guidance,  as  recommended 
by  the  Springfield  students.   These  methods  can 
very  easily  be  introduced  as  viable  options  for 
schools  to  improve  vocational  guidance  and  counse- 
ling services  through  the  use  of  Public  Law  94-482 
funds . 


APPENDIX  A 


DATA 


TABLE  I 

Massachusetts  Enrollment  In 
Public  Vocational  Education  Programs:  FY  1979 
(Federal  definition) 


Post 


Percentage 


Number 


Secondary 

67% 

208,969 

Post  Secondary 

7% 

21,398 

Adult 

10% 

32,476 

Below  Grade  9 

16% 

48,701 

Total  Enrollments 

311,544 

Disadvantaged 

9% 

27,870 

Handicapped 

5% 

15,177 

Limited  English  Proficiency 

.2% 

695 

Cooperative 

1.4% 

4,320 

SOURCE:  Massachusetts  Department  of  Education,  Division  of 
Occupational  Education 


TABLE  II 

Massachusetts  Enrollment  in 
Public  Vocational  Education  Programs:  FY  1979 
(Federal  definition) 


Total 


Male 


Female 


Agriculture 

Distibution 

Health 

Non  Occupational  Consumer/ 

Homemaking 
Occupational  Prep.  Consumer/ 

Homemaking 
Office 
Technical 
Trade  &  Industry 
Industrial  Arts 
Other 


3,564 

2,227 

1,337 

10,707 

4,795 

5,912 

8,636 

1,013 

7,623 

43,036 


10,754 


32,282 


4,070 

839 

3,231 

95,449 

26,327 

69,122 

7,341 

6,147 

1,194 

55,779 

47,715 

8,064 

73,107 

51,651 

21,456 

9,855 

5,479 

4,376 

TOTALS 


311,544 


156,947 


154,597 


SOURCE:  Massachusetts  Department  of  Education,  Division  of 
Occupational  Education 


TABLE  III 

Enrollments  in  Vocational  Education  By 
Level  and  Target  Group 

Fiscal  Years  1975-1979 


1975        1976        1977        1978        1979 


Total 

199,064 

214,946 

273,874 

241,822 

311,544 

Secondary 

148,496 

155,106 

214,113 

192,968 

208,969 

Post  Secondary 

19,691 

22,562 

25,409 

18,832 

21,398 

Adult 

30,877 

37,278 

34,352 

30,022 

32,476 

Below  Grade  9 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

48,701 

Disadvantaged 

(11,618) 

(15,961) 

(19,062) 

(16,623) 

(27,870) 

Handicapped 

(1,946) 

(2,772) 

(5,015) 

(6,431) 

(15,177) 

Limited  English 

Proficiency 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

(695) 

FY  1979  Estimated  Secondary  Racial/Ethnic  Enrollment 


Native  American    Asian    Black  Non-Hispanic    Hispanic    White  Non- 
Hispanic 

128  750         9,702  5,490      192,902 


SOURCE:  Massachusetts  Department  of  Education,  Division  of 
Occupational  Education 


TABLE  IV 

Enrollment  By  Vocational  Programs:  1977-79 

Massachusetts 


1977* 


1978** 


1979 


Total 

273,874 

241,822 

311,544*** 

(unduplicated) 

Agriculture 

3,946 

3,865 

3,564 

Distribution 

9,275 

9,297 

10,707 

Health 

9,883 

8,678 

8,636 

Non-Occupational  Consumer/ 

Homemaking 

29,385 

27,961 

43,036 

Occupational  Prep. 

Consumer/ 

Homemaking 

5,108 

5,648 

4,070 

Office 

90,277 

88,322 

95,449 

Technical 

6,271 

7,196 

7,341 

Trade  &  Industry 

58,812 

55,729 

55,779 

Industrial  Arts 

N/A 

N/A 

73,107 

Other 

N/A 

N/A 

9,855 

Special* 

60,467 

35,216 

N/A 

*1977  includes  33,574  below  grade  9,  mostly  in  Industrial  Arts 

**1978  includes  only  11,371  below  grade  9,  again,  mostly  in 

Industrial  Arts 
***duplication  may  occur  in  Consumer  Homemaking  and  Industrial  Arts 


Special  Programs  include: 


Group  Guidance,  Pre-Post secondary, 
Remedial,  Industrial  Arts,  Volunteer 
Firemen,  Other  (not  elsewhere 
classified) 


SOURCE:  Massachusetts  Department  of  Education,  Division  of 
Occupational  Education 


TABLE    V 

FUNDi:iG  TO  MEET  PROGRAM    (FJRPOSZ)    NZZDS 
r.Y.    1980    (escijaaced) 


Progran/Pursose 


Total  Funds  rsderal  Funds 


Scace  and 

local  Funds 


SECTION   120   -  Basic  Grant 


3243,025,137 


312.105,187 


3220,920,000 


Vocational  Education  - 

Cooperative  Programs 

Construction 

Sex  Bias  Personnel 

Industrial  Arts 

Interagency   Industry  Specific  Tmg 

Special   Ser^/ices    (Homeaakers) 

Adsinistration  and   Supervision 


174,570,187 

,2,400,000 

45,000,000 

60,000 

18,755,000 

200,000 

200,000 

1,840.000 


9,570,187 
400,000 
-0- 

60,000 
755,000 
200,000 
200,000 
920.000 


165,000,000 
2,000,000 
45,000,000 
Inci.    in  AcBia. 

18,000,000 
Incl.    in  Voc,    Zd 
Inci.    in  Voc.    £d 
920.000 


SECTION  130   -  Program  Improvement  and 
Sunnort   Services 9,091,777 


2.861,777 


6,230,000 


Research 

£^:emplary  and   Innovative 
Curriculum  Development 
Vocational  Guidance 
Personnel  Training 
Overcoming   Sex  Bias 
Administration  s.nd   Suoervision 


300,000 
422,213 
250,000 
7,059,564 
400,000 
200,000 
460,000 


200,000 
422,213 
250,000 
1,059,564 
400,000 
200,000 
220.000 


Inclc  in  .^dmino 
Incl.    in  Voc.    Ed 

Inclo  in  Adsdn. 
6,000,000 

Incl,<.  in  Admxii  < 
Incl.  in  Voc.  Sd 
230,000 


SECTION  140  -  Special  Programs   for   the 

Disadvantaged 


508,832 


508,832 


Incl.    in  V-oc. 


SECTION  150  -  Consiuaer  and  Homemaking 

Education  8.256,533 


1,106,633 


7.150.000 


Economically  "depressed  Areas  5,500,000 

Educational  Programs   in  Other  Areas  2,456,633 

.^.dministration  300,000 


500,000 
456,633 
150,000 


5,000,000 

2,000,000 

150,000 


SECTION  121(d)  -  Planning  and 

Evaluation 


127,203 


127,208 


TOTAL 


261,009,637 


16,709,637 


244,300,000 


Source:  Massachusetts  Annual  Procraa  ?lan  For  Vocational  Education, 
Fiscal  Year  19o0,  p.  28. 


TAELZ  VI 


Fiscal  Year  I98O 
Zstinated  Allocation  of  Fronds 
for   State  Vocational  Fducation  Procracs 


PHOGRAM/PURPOSZ 


TOTAL 

FUIIIDS 


FZDZrJlL 
FUITTS 


Set-asides 

Handicapped                        $18,500,000 

51,500,000 

$17,000,000 

Disadvantaged! excluding 
Limited  English- 
speaking  ability)              12,750,000 

2,750,000 

10,000,000 

Linited- English 

sreakir.g                                   1,750,000 

250,000 

1,500,000 

?ostsecondar:r  and 

Adult                                         12,250,000 

2,250,000                   UO, 000, 000 

TOTAL                                     575,250,000 

$6,750,000 

$68,500,000 

SOURCE:  Massachusetts  Annual  Program:  Flan  For  Vocational  Education, 
Fiscal  Year,  1950,  p.  29- 


APPENDIX  B 


EXCERPTS  FROM 
THE  COMMONWEALTH  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
ANNUAL  ACCOUNTABILITY  REPORT 

FOR 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  FY  1979 


Massachusetts   Vocational  Education 
ACCOUNTABILITY  REPORT  FOR   FISCAL   YEAR   1979 


7.0     Programs  for  Fiscal   Year  1979 

OVERVIEW 

The  Massachusetts  Vocational  Education  Accountability  Report  for 
Fiscal   Year  1979  responds   to   the  reporting  needs  of  the  United 
States  Office  of  Education  and  the  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth 
relative  to  the  use  of  federal  funds  under  Public  Law  94^482  and 
Its  relationship  to  other  Massachusetts  occupational   education 
programs  and  services  during  fiscal  year  1979. 

Public  Law  94-482,   Title  II,   Vocational  Education,  placed  new 
responsibilities  on  state  agencies  and  school  systems  which 
brought  an  Increased  emphasis  to  planning  and  program  services 
for  special  populations.     At  the  same  time  considerable  flexi- 
bility was  offered  to  states  in  developing  a  planning  document 
which  would  best  express   the  needs  of  students  and  the  programs 
in  which  the  students  would  be  served  aver  a  five-year  period. 

The  outline  for  the  Accoxintabillty  Report  Is  based  on  elements 
for  which  the  Commonwealth  Is  accountable  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment.     These  elements  are  derived  from  the  final  Rules  and 
Regulations  published  In  the  Federal  Register  on  October  3,  1977. 

In  reviewing  the  Accoxsntablllty  Report  for  1979,   the  reviewer 
should  consider  the  following: 

1.  The  Massachusetts  3oard  of  Education  developed  an  equitable 
formula  for  the  distribution  of  federal  funds,  as  compared 
to  the  strict  state^vide  Request  for  Proposal  competitive 
approach  used  in  distributing  federal  vocational  education 
funds  In  past  years.     The  amount  of  funds  carried  over  from 
fiscal  year  1978  which  were  included  in  the  resultant  formula 
approved  for  fiscal  year  1979  Is  accounted  for  In   this  report 
(approximately   $5.5  million) . 

2.  The  time  limit  for  the  use  of  federal   funds  is  actually   two 
fiscal  years.      Consequently,    the  balance  of  fiscal   year  1979 
federal  funds  not  accounted  for  In   this  document  will  be  re- 
ported In  the  fiscal  year  1980  Accountability  Report. 

Selected  Activities  in  Vocational  Education 
During  Fiscal   Year  1979 

The  use  of  Public  Law  94-482  funds  for  vocational   education  combined 
with  state  and  local  funds  produced  many  model  programs   for   the  handi- 
capped,  disadvantaged  and  limited  English  speaking.      Emphases  were 
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placed  an   expanding  access   to  regular  vocational   education  programs, 
orleazatlon   and  pre- vocational  programs  and  supporzlve  services   to 
enable  students   to  succeed  In  skills   training.      Poszsecondary   educa~ 
tlonal   institutions   expanded  program  options  for   these  same  populations. 

During  fiscal   year  1979,    the  following  activities  were  undertaken: 

Displaced  Homemakers 

The  first  programs  for  Displaced  Homemakers  were  awarded  and  begun 
during  1979   using  the  carryover  1978  Displaced  Homemaker  funds  as 
well   as   the  1979  setaslde.      A   total  of  $256,746  was  awarded  for  six 
programs  serving  approximately  500  persons.      These  programs  ranged 
from  primarily  support  services  to  intensive  skills   training,   from 
a  single   to  many  occupational  program  offerings,   from  strictly  clerical 
skills   training  to  prepartlon  for  careers  in  the  electronics  industries , 
The   training  was  conducted  by  four  Community  Colleges ,   one  Regional 
Vocational  Technical  High  School  and  one  private  non-profit  vocational 
education  Institution, 

The  launching  of  these  programs  was  clearly  an  interagency  effort 
using  the  expertise  of  several  state  agencies  and  interest  groups 
to  advise  on  the  design  of  a  program  model  and  a   thorough  review 
of  grant  applications. 

Interagency  Industry  Specific  Training 

Another  innovative  program  area  was  begun  in  1979 :     Interagency 
Industry  Specific  Training.     Seven  programs  were  funded  for  a   total 
of  $221,753  to  train  187  persons.      In  this  instance,    three  Regional 
Vocational  Technical  Schools,   two  Comprehensive  Schools,   one  City 
Trade  School  and  one  Community  College  were  selected  to  offer  the 
programs.      These  programs  were  designed  to  provide  short~term  train- 
ing to  meet  employer  needs,   responding  to  identified  industries'    re- 
quests for  trained  personnel. 

The  Massachusetts  Department  of  Commerce  and  Development  assisted 
school  districts  in  contacting  industries  and  assessing  company 
needs.      The  programs  were  open   to  CSTA  eligible  persons  and  re- 
cruitment sources  included   the  Division  of  Employment  Security  and 
the   local   CZTA  program. 

Procrams   to  Encouraae  Ecual  Access 

In  fiscal   year  1979 ,   the  Division  of  Occupational  Education  awarded 
a  grant   to  Shawsheen  Valley  Regional   Vocational   Technical  School   to 
design,   develop  and  implement  a  program  entitled,    "Project  Option   - 
Opening  People   to  Increasing  Opportunities  Now."     The  goals  of  the 
program  were  sixfold:      to  reduce   the  influence  of  sex  role  stereotyping 
on  students'    career  choices,    to   oromate  sex- fair  and  sex  affirmative 
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teaching  stxategzes  and  programs,    to  increase  female  enrollment  within 
the  school  district ,    to  increase   the  number  of  students  choosing  non" 
traditional   vocational  programs,   to  increase  student,  parent,   educator 
and  employer  awareness  of  the  negative  consequences  of  sex  bias  and 
stereotyping  and  to  involve  representatives  from  each   town  in   the  dis~ 
trlct  in  a  collaborative  effort   toward  reducing  sex  bias  and  stereo- 
typing in  vocational  education. 

Selected  follow-up  activities  included: 

Affirmative  Recruitment  Efforts 

Students  from  non- traditional  shops  will  continue   to   meet  with 
eighth  graders  in  order  to  provide  them  with  role  models. 

WorkshoDS  for  Counselors 

Consultant  will  be  hired  to  conduct  a  series  of  workshops 
for  middle  school  counselors  in  the  district  to  provide 
strategies  for  using  non-sexlst  materials  with  their  students. 

Suvoort  GrouD 

rise  Guidance  Department  will  continue  to  offer  a  support 
group  for  students  in  non- traditional  programs.     All  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  these  programs  will  be  invited  to  join. 

Professional  Development  Proarams 

The  preparation  of  Slllngual  Vocational  Instructors  is  a  continued 
priority  with  the  Division  of  Occupational  Education.      Through  a  grant 
from  the  Division  of  Occupational  Education  to  Fitchburg  State  College, 
the  program  has  trained  50  Spanish  speaking  instructors  and  25  Portuguese 
speaking  instructors  in  diverse  occupational  areas. 

As  a  result  of  efforts,  in  large  part,  by  project  staff,  problematic 
teacher  approval  issues,  dealing  with  information  documentation,  ci- 
tizenship,  licensing  of  bilingual  instructors,   have  been  resolved. 

Finally,   the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education  has  passed  an  official 
bilingual   vocational  approval   classification.      The  new  approval   card 
includes   "bilingual"  as  an  additional   cazegory  so   that   "bilingual 
vocational  instructor"   will  have  an  administrative  definition. 
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r^  other  programs  during  fiscal   gear  1979,    the  following  was  accomplished^ 

Funded  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology   to  provide  staff 
development  program  for  teachers  In  Aviation  Technology,   Computer 
Science,   Eleczronzcs ,   Environmental  Protection  and  Medical   Tech- 
nology, 

Established  vital  links  with  the  ^ew  England  Association  of 
Schools  and  Colleges   to  coordinate  evaluation  of  occupational 
programs  In  school  districts  throughout  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts. 

Funded  three  programs  which  were  designed  to  train  Interdls- 
Ipllnary   teams   to  work   together  as  a   unit  In  conducting  di- 
agnostic vocational   evaluations  of  students  with  special  needs. 

Initiated  a  joint  planning  group  between  the  Divisions  of  Special 
Education  and  Occupational   Education  aimed  at  ultimately  coordin- 
ating federal  funds  for  occupational  programs  for  students  with 
special  needs. 

Provided  $270,000  for  a  staff  development  and  curriculum  development 
program  for  the  3oston  Public  Schools   to   train   technical  curriculum 
specialists  for  the  new  $38  million  Occupational  Resource  Canter 
that  Is  currently  under  construction  In   the  City  of  Boston. 

Provided  funds  for  the  development  of  vocational  audiovisual 
Instructional  units  to  be  disseminated  to  schools  throucrhout 
the  state. 
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7.2   Fiscal  Accountabilitv 


A.    Estimated  State  Administrative  Costs 


Section  120 


Federal     State  Purpose 

971,890     699,926    General  administra- 
tion.  Central  and 
Regional  Technical 
Assistance  for  Voc- 
ational Education 
Programs  at  local 
schools . 


Full  Time  Sex  Equity 
(Personnel) 


Section  130 


50,000     (P^^^  of 
above) 


242,972 


174,982 


Activities  to 
eliminate  sex  dis- 
crimination and 
sex  stereotyping 

Data  collection, 
evaluation  of  local 
program  planning 
RCU  administration 


Section  150 


150,000 


35,000    Technical  assist- 
ance to  local 
schools . 


TOTAL 


$1,364,862 


3909,908 


B.   Local  Administrative  Expenditures 

Local  administrative  costs  for  local  vocational  education 
programs,  including  administration,  planning  and  evaluation 
activities  is  estimated  at  35,183,898.   Community  College 
administrative  expenditures  are  not  included. 

Fiscal  Year  1979 
Estimated  Local 
Administrative  Costs 


Section  120 
Section  130 
Section  140 
Section  150 


35,183,898 
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C.   Programs  and  activities  supported  in  whole  or  in  part  by  state 
and  local  fxmds  used  to  match  federal  funds  and  for  maintenance 
of  effort  purposes  have  met  the  same  conditions  and  requirements 
as  those  supported  by  federal  funds . 


Estimated  F.Y.  1979 
State/ Local  Expenditures 

Full-time  Occupational  Day 

129,520,773 

Community  Colleges 

32,500,000 

Construction  of  Vocational 
Facilities      35,000,000 

Handicapped  Vocational 

5,909,324 

Limited  English  Proficiency 

364,904 

Consumer  and  Homemaking 

14,461,491 


Industrial  Arts 


20,751,678 


Adminis  tration 


TOTAL 


6,093,806 
$245,105,976 


Laws /Regulations /Policies  Governing 
Use  of  State/Local  Funds  in  Accord 
With  Federal  Conditions  <u  Requirements 

General  Laws:   Chapters  15,  70  and  74 
Board  Policy  on  Occupational  Education 

Joint  Policy  on  Occupational  Education 

Chapter  71B 

Chapter  766  and  Board  Policy 

Chapter  71A  and  Board  Policy 

Chapter  70  and  Board  Policy 

Chapter  70  and  Board  Policy 


D.   In-kind  contributions  were  not  used  as  part  of  the  state  matching 
and  maintenance  of  effort  requirements . 

3245,105,976  is  the  estimated  fiscal  year  1979  state  and  local 
expenditure  for  vocational  education  in  Che  Commonwealth  of  Mass- 
achusetts used  as  matching  and  maintenance  of  effort  requirements, 


As  of  June  30,  1979,  7.3%  of  the  FY  1978  set-a-side  for  disadvantaged 
was  expended  for  limited  English  proficiency.   The  Annual  and  Five 
Year  Plan  estimated  the  limited  English  proficiency  population  (ages 
15  to  24)  CO  be  between  1.3  and  1.5%  of  the  cocal  population.   Ad- 
ditional limited  English  proficiency  students  were  served  with  Special 
Disadvantaged  Section  140  fiinds . 
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P.L.    94-482   FY   1979   Funds 
Disadvantaged/LZS 
Expenditures   6/30/79 

3334,438 
100% 


Limited  English  Proficiency 

Exp  end  it  tires 

June  30,  1979 

None  Reported 


Total   FY  1978   Funds 
Expended   thru  6/30/79 
Disadvantaged/L.E.P. 

32,636,999 
100% 


Limited  English  Proficiency 

3192,551 
7.3% 


State /local  LZP  expenditures  for  FY  1979 


3868,904 

25.2% 


State/local  Disadvantaged /L.E. P.  for  FY  1979 


33,444,080 
100% 


F.   Maintenance  of  Effort:  Total  state/local  expenditures  are 
maintained  at  a  level  nearly  equal  to  the  previous  year. 


Estimated 
State /Local 
Expenditures 
FY  1979 


Estimated 
State /Local 
Expenditures 
F?  1978 


3245,105,976 


3251,769,206 
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7.3      GOAL  ACHHT/EMENT  -    USE  OF  FUNDS   TO  MEET  EMPLOYMENT  NEEDS 


Preliminary  Statement 

The  general   goals  of  the  Massachusetts  Annual   and  Five   Year  State  Plan  for 
Vocational   Education,  as  listed  below,   were  adequately  addressed  during 
Fiscal   Year  1979: 

I.      Provide  equal   access  to  programs  for  a  greater  number  of 
youths  and  adults  especially   those   underserved. 

II.      Improve  procedures  for  delivering  vocational   education. 

III.      Provide  a  comprehensive  system  of  administration   to  manage 
resouxes  and  organize  the  delivery  system  of  vocazional 
education. 

A.      Use  of  funds  in  terms  of  programs,   enrollments ,   educational   levels, 
types  of  institutions  and  costs. 

I.      Progrsua  Eaxollaents    (by  O.S.   Code) 

An  assessment  of  enrollment  data  reported  by  school  districts  for  fiscal 
year  1979    (school   year  1978''1979)   indicates  an  overall  increase  in  enrollments 
for  secondary   (grades  9-12)   and  postsecondary/ adult  students.      The  increase  is 
reflected  in  both  the  enrollments  reported  by  school  districts  for  fiscal   year 
1978  and  the  projected  enrollments  presented  in   the  Massachusetts  Annual   Pro~ 
gram  Plan  for  Vocational  Education  for  Fiscal   Year  1979. 


Agriculture 

Distribution 

Health 

C/H  Non  Occ. 

C/H  Occ.   Prep. 

Office 

Technical 

Trades /Industry 

TOTALS 


1977-1978 

1978-1979 

1978-1979 

Perc&nz 

Reported 

Projected 

Reported 

Change 

Enrollments 

Enrollments 

Enrollments 

3,365 

4,237 

3,564 

"    7.3% 

9,297 

10,157 

10,707 

^15.2% 

8,678 

a  ,237 

3  ,636 

-   Q.5% 

27,961 

21  ,092 

29,026 

+    3.3% 

5,648 

6  ,471 

4,070 

-27.9% 

38 ,322 

92,460 

95,134 

r-     7.3% 

7,196 

7,321 

7  ,341 

^2.0% 

55,729 

60,195 

55  ,063 

-    1.2% 

206,696 

210  ,220 

213,596 

^    3.1% 
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2.      Educational   Levels 

The  following  information  is  presented  to  indicate  changes  in  educational 
levels  for  reported  1973-1979  enrollments  as  compared   to  what  was  projected  in 
the  fiscal   year  1979  Annual  Program  Plan  and  reported  enrollments  for  school 
year  1977-78: 


1979   Proarams 


Enrollment 
Deviation 
From  1979  Projected 


Total 


Second . 


P. S. /Adult 


Enrollment 
Increase /Decrease   . 
From  1977-73  Resort 


Total 


Second . 


3  c 


Agriculture 


Distribution 


Health 


C/H   .Von.  Occ. 


C/H  Occ.    Prep. 


Office 


Technical 


Trades / Industry 


Lower 

Lower 

Than 

Projected 

Higher 

Slightly 

Than 

Lower 

Projected 

Higher 

Slightly 

Lower 

Higher 

Higher 

Lower 

Lower 

Higher 

Higher 

Higher 

Higher 

Lower 

Lower 

Lower 

Higher 

Lower 

Lower 

Lower 

Higher 

Lower 

Lower 


Decrease       Decrease 


Increase       Increase 


Slight 
Decrease 


Decrease 


Increase  Increase 

Decrease  Decrease 

Increase  Increase 

Increase  Increase 

Slight  Decrease 
Decrease 
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3.  Types  of  Institutions  Offering  Programs 

The  information  concerning  the  types  of  institutions  offering  programs  is 
presented  in   the  comprehensive  table  on  Enrollments ,   Costs,   Levels  and  Institu- 
tions,  following  this  narrative.      It  is  not  possible   to  include  CETA  data  by 
six  digit  U.S.O.E.   codes  at   this   time. 

4.  Cost  of  Programs 

The  detail  of  program  costs  at  the  six^igit  level   is  pro-rated  for   the 
comprehensive   table  following  this  narrative.      The  estimated  expenditures  pre- 
sented here  is  the  most  accurate  available  data  on  cost  of  programs  and  serves 
as  the  basis  of  the  pro-rated  costs. 


Estimated  Expenditures  F.Y.   1979 


State  and  Local 


01.0100 
04.0000 
07.0000 
09.01CO 
09.0200 
14.0000 
16.0000 
17.0000 


Agriculture 

Distribution 

Health 

C/H  {Jon  Occ. 

C/E  Occ.   Prep. 

Office 

Technical 

Trades /Industry 


Secondary 

$  2,998,325 
5,091,332 
5,679,409 

14,461,491 
3,414,988 

37 ,626,068 
4,700,198 

62,389,633 


Postsecondary 


TOTAL 
$36,311,963 


Federal 


P.L.    94-482 
$10,224,640 

Awarded  by 
State  Board 


B.      Funding  to  Meet  Employment  Needs 

Analysis  of  employment  data  used   to  assess  current  and  future  needs  for 
workers    (job  skills)    for   Fiscal  Year  1979  indicated  a  need  for  federal  funding 
(Public  Law  94-482)    in  42  program  areas    (O.E.   Codes) . 

Of  the  forty-two  programs  which  were  expected  to  increase  because  of  data 
indicating  a  statewide  net  demand,    thirty-eight    (91%)   actually  had  an  increase 
in  enrollments  during  Fiscal    Year  1979,   either  at   the  secondary    (grades  9-12) 
level  and /or   the  postsecondary  and  adult  level. 

In  comparison  between  projected  and  reported  1979  enrollments  for   these 
same  forty-two  programs  is  slightly  less  favorable.      Ten  programs  with  a  state- 
wide need  for  workers    (job  skills)   demonstrated  an   increase  in  both  the  secondary 
and  postsecondary /adult  levels  above  the  increase  projected  in   the  Fiscal   Year 
1979  Annual   Program  Plan.      Ten  programs  had  increases  above  projections  at   the 
postsecondary /adult  levels.     Seven  programs  had  increases  above  projections  at   the 
secondary    (grades  9-12)    level.     And,   fifteen  programs  did  not  reach  the  enrollment 
level  projected  for  Fiscal   Year  1979,   even  though  eleven  of  these  programs  reflected 
actual   increases  over   the  Fiscal    Year  1978  level. 

The  following  comprehensive   table  displays    the  forty-two  programs ,    which  were 
expected   to  reflect  increases  due   to  employment  demand  and   indicates   the  results 
for   each  program. 
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7.4.1  -ANAIiTSIS  CF  TEE  DISTIUBUTICN  OF  FUNCS  FOR  FISC\L  YEJ^  1979 

Policies  and  Procedures  for  Deteratining  Applicant  Zligiiility 

to  Receive  Federal  ?':inds 

Economic f  Social  and  Demographic  Factors  Relating  to  the  Meed  for  Programs 

In  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  it  can  generally  be  said  that  the 
greatest  concentration  of  persons  who  have  economic,  social,  and  other 
problems  which  provide  barriers  to  vocatiozial  education  occur  in  the  major 
urban  centers  and  rural  areas.   Primarily  this  is  due  to  the  relative 
concentration  or  sparsity  of  the  State '  s  popxilation  in  those  areas .     To 
determine  aore  precisely  which  cities  and  towns  in  the  State  reqriired 
priority  consideration  in  the  awarding  of  Federal  Vocational  Education 
funds f  the  following  formula  was  developed. 

A.  Relative  Ability  to  Provide  Resources 

In  .Massachusetts  the  ability  of  a  particular  city  or  town  to  provide 
the  necessary  resources  ta  support  educational  programs  is  in  large 
part  a  function  of  the  property  ta:c  base  for  a  given  community/  a 
portion  of  which  supports  education.  The  measure  used  to  determine 
the  relative  ability  of  local  education  agencies  to  provide  resources 
is  the  equalized  valuation  per  capita  index  for  each  agency  in  the 
Commonwealth.   The  index  for  each  city  or  town  is  the  ratio  of  equal- 
ized valuation  Z9S   capita  for  a  given  city  or  town  divided  by  the 
statewide  average  for  all  cities  and  towns.   This  index  is  than  used 
to  rank  all  cities  and  towns.  Those  with  the  greatest  ability  to 
provide  resources  rank  higher  than  those  with  less  ability  on  a  scala 
from  1  (high)  to  351  (low)  .  In  the  formula  used  to  determine  the 
final  distribution  of  federal  funds  among  eligible  agencies,  this 
factor  is  assigned  the  highest  weight  in  relation  to  other  factors 
used. 

a.   Relative  dumber  or  Concentration  of  Low- Income  Families 

There  are  several  measures  that  are  used  to  determine  the  relative 
concentration  of  low-inesme  families  in  Massachusetts.  These  include 
(1)  the  areas  designated  as  eligible  for  ZSZA  Title  I  funds;  (2)  the 
ranking  of  cities  and  towns  based  on  personal  incomes  reported;  and 
(3)  median  family  income  of  all  cities  and  towns  in  the  Commonwealth. 

There  is  a  statistical  correlation  between  the  number  of  ZSZA  Title  I 
students  personal  income  and  median  family  incomes  such  that  the 
relative  rsmkings  for  each  city  and  town  on  these  'variables  is  essen- 
tially  the  same.   Therefore,  since  the  best  available  data  is  for 
median  family  incomes,  this  factor  is  uaed  to  determine  the  concentra- 
tion of  low-income  families. 
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Qjing  ;he  Factors  to  Distribute  Funds 

The  first  step  in  deterainiag  the  distribution  of  funds  vas  Co  deter- 
mine Che  priority  among  eligible  recipients  on  each  of  the  two  nost 
iaportant  factors  (relative  ability  to  provide  resources  and  concentra- 
tion of  low-income  families) .  The  measures  used  to  establish  this 
priority  were,  in  the  case  of  relative  ability  co  provide  resources, 
the  eqioalized  valuation  per  capita  (£7/CAP)  for  each  of  the  351  cities 
and  tovns  in  Massachusetts .   In  the  case  of  low-income  families ,  the 
measure  used  was  the  median  family  incomes  (MFI)  as  determined  for 
each  of  the  cities  and  towns.   Each  city  or  town  with  the  lowest  HV/CAF 
was  ranked  "1"  and  the  city  or  town  with  the  lowest  MTI  was  ranked  "1". 
Once  these  rankings  were  established  for  each  city  and  town,  the  ranks 
were  summed  to  provide  a  single  measure  of  "poorness". 

The  next  step  in  distributing  the  resources  was  to  assign  a  value  to 
each  city  and  town  based  upon  its  ranking.  The  value  assigned  was  a 
score  from  1  to  30  points.  Thirty  (30)  points  was  chosen  merely  as  a 
method  for  giving  weight  to  this  "poorness"  measure  in  the  overall 
formula  for  the  distribution  of  funds  and  was  chosen  for  mathematical 
purposes  only.  A  value  for  each  city  or  town  was  arrived  at  by  distri- 
buting each  of  the  351  cities  and  towns,  by  rank,  along  a  continuum  from 
1  to  30.   The  city  or  town  with  the  highest  rank  on  the  poorness  measure 
(Z7/CAP-MIT)  would  be  assigned  a  lower  mathematical  value  c.han  a  city 
or  town  with  a  lower  rank  on  the  poorness  measure  (see  attachment) . 

Once  each  city  and  town  had  bees  assigned  a  value  for  poorness,  the 
next  step  in  the  distribution  of  funds  was  to  determine  the  relative 
amoTjnt  of  dollars  a  city  or  town  would  receive.   In  order  to  move  from 
a  point  value  co  dollars,  it  was  necessary  that  a  base  starting  point  be 
established  from  which  all  cities  and  towns  would  be  figured.   It  was 
determined  that  the  smallest  wealthier  community  should  receive  no  less 
than  33,000.00,  a  '"'tr'''™"^  amount  with  which  co  support  some  vocational 
education  activity  on  the  local  level.   It  was  also  determined  chat  the 
largest  poorer  community  should  receive  no  more  than  31.3  million,  an 
amount  necessary  co  have  some  significant  impact  on  a  large  occupational 
education  delivery  system.  Using  cha  city  of  Boston  as  the  largest 
poorer  community,  a  per  pupil  allocation  was  arrived  at  by  dividing 
approximately  31.3  million  by  Boston's  total  enrollments  in  grades  9-12. 
The  base  per  pupil  allocation  for  Boston  was  determined  to  be  360.00. 

Thus,  all  cities  and  towns  whose  poorness  value  was  greater  than  Boston 
woTild  have  a  higher  per  pupil  allocation  and  those  with  a  lower  value, 
a  lesser  per  pupil  allocation.   ?er  pupil  allocations  were  determined 
for  each  city  or  town  based  upon  chelr  value  as  related  co  poorness 
(1-30  points) .  This  per  pupil  allocation  was  then  multiplied  by  the 
secondary  enrollment  to  arrive  at  a  total  allocation  for  each  city  and 
town,  regional  school  district  and  other  eligible  recipient  (e.g.  county 
agriculture  and  Independent  trade  schools) .  The  distribution  of  funds 
CO  a  regional  school  district  was  based  on  data  computed  and  weighed 
for  each  of  the  member  cowns  of  a  given  district  such  chat  the  enroll- 
ment of  chat  school  district  and  the  proportionate  contribution  of 
member  cowns  determines  the  basis  for  the  allocation. 
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All  conmunities  with  a  delivery  system  were  selected  to  receive  federal 
funds.  The  method  used  to  assign  points  was  as  follows: 

The  Index  Rank  of  each  of  the  351  cities  and  towns  based  upon  their  Relative 
Ability  to  Provide  Resources  (EV/CAP)  added  to  the  Index  Rank  of  each  of  the 
351  cities  and  towns  based  upon  their  Median  Family  Income  (>!FI)  applied  on 
a  continuum  of  1  to  30  points. 
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7.4.2  Distribution  of  Funds  During  Fiscal  Year  1979 


The  following  list  is  a  distribution  of  Public  Law  94-482  Fiscal  Year  1979 
funds  by  Subpart  and  by  eligible  recipient. 


StCONDARY 

( 

SUBPART        1 

SCHOOL  SYSTEMS 

t 

3 

4 

5 

Fall  River 

113,253 

17,544 

39,000 

15,594 

Boston 

1,125,497 

103,739 

150,000 

73,206 

Chelsea 

61,901 

6,712 

5,967 

i^ew  Bedford 

115,343 

15,652 

46,000 

15,899 

North  Adams 

61,652 

6,684 

5,849 

Lawrence 

77,591 

8,044 

7,580 

Lowell 

51,086 

17,059 

39,700 

Somerville 

185,291 

20,092 

40,000 

17,859 

Springfield 

420,412 

40,133 

70,000 

38,719 

Webster 

29,510 

3,250 

2,660 

Winchendon 

22,385 

2,427 

2,158 

Belchertown 

18,127 

1,966 

1,747 

Hoi  yoke 

57,400 

14,107 

Northbridge 

31,467 

3,412 

3,003 

Ware 

Ayer 

22,740 

5,063 

3,761 

Chicopee 

165,029 

17,799 

Fair haven 

42,166 

4,581 

Fitchburg 

78,166 

8,475 

7,533 

Gardner 

5,251 

Haverhill 

88,066 

12,009 

10,639 

Lynn 

213,728 

21,018 

20,605 

Taunton 

89,113 

10,319 

8,164 

Ux bridge 

23,091 

2,504 

2,225 

Worcester 

309,114 

33,645 

51,000 

16,246 

Leicester 

24,193 

2,624 

2,32? 

Middleboro 

40,254 

4,365 

3,880 

Monson 

15,396 

1,670 

1,484 

Brockton 

150,619 

25,531 

22,665 

Cambridge 

73,046 

11,299 

9,999 

^iewburyport 

26,295 

2,851 

2,534 

H.   Brookfield 

10,986 

1,702 

1,513 

Oxford 

33,819 

3,560 

3,260 

Palmer 

25,697 

2,758 

2,477 

Southbridge 

31,354 

3,400 

3,022 

Dracut 

45,490 

4,196 

4,641 

Easthampton 

31,957 

3,465 

3,080 

Mil  ford 

47,434 

5,864 

2,302 

Mill  bury 

25,292 

3,055 

1,556 

Northhampton 

46,772 

5,270 

4,646 

Rockland 

49,748 

4,795 

Tyngsboro 

11,030 

1,196 

1,064 

Bellingham 

38,008 

4,447 

2,479 

Clinton 

29,980 

3,261 

2,831 

Douglas 

6,032 

654 

581 

Granby 

19,342 

2,098 

1,864 

Maiden 

11,275 

10,025 

Revere 

52,974 

9,233 

8,360 

Leominster 

76,190 

8,200 

4,551 
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SECONDARY 

SCHOOL  SYSTEMS  CONT, 


SUBPART 


5 


Ludlow 

South  Hadley 

Attlefaoro 

Greenfield 

Hull 

Mansfield 

Medford 

Norton 

Swansea 

Frankl in 

Hopedale 

Hudson 

Lunenburg 

North  Attlefaoro 

Pittsfield 

Westfield 

Winthrop 

Abington 

Sutton 

Bill  erica 

E.  Bridgewater 

Gloucester 

Hoi  brook 

Methuen 

Quincy 

Salem 

Westport 

Grafton 

Maynard 

Provincetown 

Wareham 

Agawam 

Amesfau ry 

Bourne 

Hatfield 

Lee 

Marlboro 

Southwick. 

Stoughton 

Mestford 

Auburn 

Dartmouth 

Georgetown 

Harwich 

Nantucket 

Randolph 

Tewksbury 

Watertown 

W.  Bridgewater 

Weymouth 

Beverly 

Chatham 

Easton 


53,529 
39,440 

37,460 

26,542 

27,190 

119,930 

8,485 
21 ,353 
51,285 

9,827 
31 ,850 
20,480 
33,793 
66,562 
72,139 
30,046 
28,410 

9,950 
65,828 
16,075 
18,011 
25,886 
56,553 
142,432 
54,837 


16,188 


41 ,425 
22,941 
20,162 

15,376 
35,312 
19,246 
50,225 
16,804 
25,229 
26,712 
6,689 
4,172 

57,022 
46,160 
44,313 
8,024 
110,877 
15,364 

23,935 


5,804 
4,270 
6,590 
4,221 

2,948 
13,005 
2,009 
2,965 
5,561 
1,065 
3,452 
2,221 
4,089 
18,728 
7,829 
4,073 
3,080 
1,031 
3,530 

6,077 
2,822 
5,742 
15,444 
6,568 


1,755 


4,492 


538 
1,721 
3,867 
2,087 
5,446 
2,603 
2,833 
2,200 

1,208 
673 
6,183 
5,185 
4,805 

40,701 
6,695 

2,595 


5,160 
3,723 


2,910 
2,622 
10,586 
1,269 
2,955 

948 
3,067 
1,924 
3,545 
10,941 
5,959 
3,620 
2,719 

959 
4,915 

5,350 
2,510 
5,103 

5,936 


1 ,490 


3,993 

1,390 
379 
1,531 
3,437 
1,855 


2,391 

921 

599 
5,062 
4,366 
4,271 

10,959 
2,306 
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SECONDARY 

SCHOOL  SYSTEMS  CONT, 


SUBPART 


5 


Everett 

Had ley 

Ipswich 

Medway 

Melrose 

Peafaody 

Shrewsbury 

Arlington 

Hopkinton 

Lenox 

Marshfield 

Mill  is 

North  Reading 

Sandwich 

W.  Springfield 

Barnstable 

Chelmsford 

Foxboro 

Falmouth 

Norwood 

Rockport 

Saugus 

Stoneham 

Wakefield 

Ashland 

Holliston 

Seekonk 

Waltham 

Wo burn  . 

Avon 

Littleton 

Reading 

Mai  pole 

West  Boylston 

Wilmington 

Oanvers 

East  Longmeadow 

Hanover 

Medfield 

Natick 

North  Andover 

Scituate 

Somerset 

Westboro 

Braintree 

Dedham 

Framing ham 

Hingham 

Milton 

Sharon 

Brookline 


44,372 

4,975 

10,533 

12,738 

48,831 

77,240 

8,554 

42,825 

8,653 

8,507 

25,900 

10,500 

20,376 

4,444 

32,711 

53,289 
19,867 

40,510 

11,702 

3,741 


29,455 

2,815 

34,629 

3,715 

1,245 

18,354 

1,990 

16,692 

1,816 

61 ,406 

6,658 

52,708 

5,715 

5,866 

636 

5,317 

850 

21,627 

1,917 

23,995 

2,652 

8,049 

887 

22,152 

16,528 

1,813 

12,770 

1,385 

12,360 

1,340 

25,433 

5,285 

16,565 

1,796 

22,929 

2,486 

19,610 

13,771 

1,492 

24,481 

3,848 

12,177 

2,475 

3,778 

19,346 

2,098 

17,290 

1,875 

12,933 

1,402 

20,018 

1,795 

3,175 

539 

1,635 

1,940 

5,248 

8,435 

3,613 

5,814 

935 

923 


2,210 

4,250 
3,242 
5,777 
2,387 

4,854 


4,160 

480 

728 

1,753 

4,707 

7,440 

1,643 

5,155 

834 

320 

1,011 
1,569 

3,788 

5,485 
2,121 

4,322 


1,057 

3,338 

1,115 

1,755 

1,615 

5,919 

5,081 

566 

759 

2,783 

2,358 

785 


1,612 

1,188 
5,950 
1,472 
2,210 

1,007 
3,421 
2,204 

1,865 
1,516 
1,247 
1,930 
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SECONDARY 

SUBPART 

1 
5 

SCHOOL  SYSTEMS  CONT. 

2 

3 

4 

Harvard 

Lynnfield 

Newton 

52,404 

5,840 

5,190 

Swampscott 

Andover 

16,457 

1,781 

1,584 

Bedford 

11,221 

1,217 

1,082 

Belmont 

12,798 

1,388 

1,233 

Burlington 

19,082 

2,069 

1,839 

Canton 

11.529 

1,250 

1.081 

Dux bury 

Winchester 

Cohasset 

4,064 

440 

392 

Lexington 

18,178 

1,409 

1,707 

Longmeadow 

9,806 

1,064 

941 

Manchester 

2,702 

Marblehead 

3,342 

Need ham 

16,795- 

1,827 

1,624 

Wayl and 

6,130 

1,076 

740 

Welles ley 

9,400 

1,025 

910 

Westwood 

5,800 

629 

560 

Weston 

2,602 

319 

284 

INDEPENDENT 

TRADE  SCHOOLS 

Northhampton- 

Smith 

19,623 

2,133 

Worcester  Trade 

Complex 

59,777 

7,198 

6,557 

COUNTY  AGRI- 

CULTURE SCHOOLS 

Bristol 

Essex 

6,718 

1,041 

Norfolk 

244 


ACADEMIC 
REGIONAL 


SUBPART 


SCHOOLS 


Blackstone- 

Millville 
Narraqanset 
Athol -Royal ston 
Adams-Cheshire 
Ralph  C.  Mahar 
Spencer-East 

Brookfield 
Qudley-Charlton 
Quabbin 
Gill -Montague 
i^orth  Middlesex 
Warren-West 

Brookfield 
Mohawk  Trail 
Mendon-Upton 
Pen tucket 
Whitman-Hanson 
Central  Berkshire 
Frontier 
Gateway 

Martha' s  Vineyard 
Bridgewater- 

Raynham 

Freetown-Lakevi 1 1 e 
Hampshire 
Pioneer  Valley 
Silver  Lake 
Tantasqua 
Dighton- 

Renoboth 
K.ing  Philip 
Mount  Greylock 
South  Berkshire 
Triton 
Ashburn- 

Westminster 
Plymouth-Carver 
Amherst-Pelham 
Berkshire  Hills 
Berlin-Boylston 
Dennis-Yarmouth 
Wachusett 
Nashoba 

Groton-Ounstable 
Hampden-Wil braham 
Nauset 
Northboro- 

Southboro 
Old  Rochester 
Acton-Boxboro 
Hamilton-Wenham 
Masconomet 
Concord-Carl  isle 
Lincoln-Sudbury 
Dover-Sherborn 


31,146 

28,074 

3,044 

36,842 

15,874 

6,130 

34,000 

3,763 

8,414 

25,688 

2,785 

24,930 

41,338 

4,323 

19,808 

2,148 

20,272 

13,691 

1,485 

n,892 

3,383 

4,700 

32,100 

3,515 

3,950 

15,905 

10,189 

28,815 

16,207 

13,505 

2,006 

6,147 

29,124 

5,879 

32,250 

3,550 

21,876 

3,389 

38,400 

4,164 

20,215 

11,230 

1,218 

23,276 

15,872 

33,026 

5,183 

31,492 

3,277 

19,785 

2,145 

9,350 

1,000 

7,797 

3,676 

19,043 

2,065 

18,073 

1,960 

8,400 

32,702 

3,545 

12,783 

1,387 

21,212 

2,300 

11,469 

1,244 

15,658 

1,708 

6,045 

14,721 

1,146 

8,867 

1,485 

278 

2,706 


3,168 
2,477 

3,781 


1,315 
3,076 

3,129 

1,533 


2,100 
1,784 
1,081 


3,012 
3,702 
1,600 
1,082 
2,245 


4,742 
3,025 
1,908 

911 
3,146 
1,650 
1,741 

810 
3,152 
1,233 

2,045 
1,105 
1,524 


1,120 
1,228 
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REGIONAL  VOCATIONAL 
TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS 


SUBPART 


Greater  Lowell 
G.  New  Bedford 
N.  Berkshire 
G.  Fall  River 
Greater  Lawrence 
Montachusett 
Pathfinder 
Blackstone  Valley 
Bristol -Plymouth 
S.  Worcester 
Whittier 
Franklin  County 
Southeastern 
Old  Colony 
Assabet  Valley 
Northeast 
Metropolitan 
Upper  Cape  Cod 
South  Shore 
Tri  County 
Cape  Cod 
Nashoba  Valley 
Shawsheen  Valley 
Blue  Hills 
North  Shore 
Minuteman 
South  Middlesex 


101,479 

19,755 
18,274 
77,313 
42,488 
95,000 
39,688 
105,418 
36,387 
55,452 
21 ,860 
21,650 
7,910 
34,950 


13,912 

5,663 

16,426 

3,623 
30,299 
20,780 

8,915 

14,308 


11,004 

2,143 
4,100 
8,000 

8,434 
3,003 
3,061 

6,014 
2,485 


6,409 

9,948 
2,603 


1,129 
1 ,550 


9,781 


3,780 
6,660 

7,496 


2,940 
5,346 


1,561 
2,315 

1,314 
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7.5     Results  Achieved 

A.        Number  of  students  served  in  programs  funded  under  Section   120, 

130,   140  and  150  including  non-profit  private  school   students 
are  as  follows: 

Estimated  6/30/79 
Enrollments  Supported 
with  Federal   Funds 

Section  120 

Handicapped  3,874 

Disadvantaged  3,679 

Limited  English  Speaking  501 

Post  Secondary /Adult  8,095 

Other  Vocational  Education  Secondary  3,401 

Cooperative  2  ,110 

Industrial  Arts  17,102 

Entrepreneurship  150 

Displaced  Homemakers  500 

Interagency  Industry  Specific  187 

Section   130 

Exemplary  Statewide 

Curriculum  Statewide 

Vocational  Guidance  and  Counseling  105,352 

Personnel   Training  2 ,855 

Grants   to  Overcome  Sex  Bias  2,087 

Section  140  741 

Section  150 

Economically  Depressed  Areas  28,243 

Other  8,675 
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7.6.1     Evaluation  of  Programs 

The  Massachusetts  Annual  Accountability  Report  for   Vocational   Education 
for  Fiscal    Year  1978  described  in  detail   the  methods  and  content   for  the  eval- 
uation of  vocational   education  programs    (see  Section   7.0   Evaluations ,   pp.    41-43) 
The  use  of  evaluations  for  program  improvement  was  also  presented.      The  methods 
and  procedures  for  evaluation  are  currently  being  restructured  for  greater  ef- 
ficiency,   validity,   reliability,   and  usefulness  in  formulating  recommendations 
for  the  improvement,  development,  and  expansion  of  local  programs  and  services. 
The  Plans  for  Evaluation  of  Occupational  Education  Programs  for  fiscal   years 
1981  and  1982  are  presented  in  this  document    (Three  Year  Plan,  Section  1.7). 

The  following  evaluation  activities  occurred  during  fiscal   year  1979: 

1 .  There  were   725  Public  Law  94-482  programs  approved   for   fiscal 
year  1979. 

The  eligible  recipients  filed  3,056  Quarterly  Progress  Reports 
(QPR's)    for  these  programs  and  many  of  the  fiscal   year  1978 
programs . 

The  QPR's  were  prepared  by  the  eligible  recipients  and  covered 
such  items  as  progress   toward  objectives ,   projected  enrollments , 
fiscal  accountability ,   and  successes  and  shortcomings  of  the  pro- 
grams.    All   of  the  QPR's  were  reviewed  for  accuracy  by  regional 
and  central  Department  of  Education  staff. 

Of  the  725  P.L.   94-482  programs  funded  for  fiscal   year  1979,   189 
were  monitored  on  site. 

312  Final  Reports  were  filed  by  eligible  recipients  and  reviewed 
by  State  staff.      Many  of  these  Final  Reports  were  fiscal   year  1978 
federally  funded  projects. 

2.  There  were  69  school  districts  whose  vocational  programs  were  eval- 
uated  through  the  Chapter  74  State  Monitoring  process.      Over  400 
programs  were  evaluated  in  the  69  school  districts.      42  school  dis- 
tricts were  monitored  on  site,   the  remaining  school  districts  filed 
self  evaluations. 

3.  Comprehensive  Chapter  74  Program  Audits  were  conducted  in  nine   school 
districts  by  evaluation  teams  consisting  of  state  agency  personnel 
and  instructors  and  specialists  in  vocational  education  from  insti- 

■    tutions  outside   the  school  systems  being  evaluated. 

The  results  of  the  evaluation  of  federal  programs  were  used  to  improve 
new  projects  proposed  by  school   districts.      The  results  of  the  evalu- 
ation of  state  and  locally  funded  programs   were  used   to  assist   the 
school   in  improving  the  on-going  vocational   programs  and  services  for 
students . 
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APPENDIX  C 


LOCAL  PLAN 
FOR 
OCCUPATIONAL/VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

(FORM  BPRE-3) 


(FORM  (8PRE-3) 
1.5   LOCAL  PLAN  FOR  OCCUPATIONAL/VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

MASSACHUSETTS  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION,  DIVISION  OF  OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION 
LOCAL  PIAN  FOR  OCCUPATIONAL/VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Loca*  Education  Agency  (LEA)  .. LEA  CODE  .. ™ 

Chief  Administrative  Officer  ___^__»_»________^_____^_^_____________  Telephone  ____ 

Address  ^ 

Person  Coordinating  Local  Plan  ^ »___  Teleoi^one  „ 

Education  Region  ____,^_____....^^^__^__  LatMr  Market  Area 


I  do  certify  ttiat  ail  information  contained  in  tnis  tocai  pian  is  true  and  correct  and  that  ail  federal  funds  ( P.  L  94>482)  will  be  used  as 
stipulatad  in  the  accompanying  apolication<s). 

type  name  signaaiiv  date 

(Chief  Administrative  Officer) 

type  name  stgnature  date 

(Chairperson.  School  Committee/ Board) 


I  do  certify  that  this  gian  addresses  ^^  elimination  of  bias,  discrimination  and  stereotyping  (race.  sex.  ethnicity  and  linguisoc 
aoility)  in  program  content  and  access. 

type  neme  sgnetufe  date 

(Titie  iX/Chapter  €22  Coordinator) 


I  do  certify  that  this  plan  is  consistent  vvith  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  State  Ptan. 


type  nenw  sigHitura  date 

(Local  Oirector/Coordinator.  Special  Education) 


I  do  certify  that  a  ijxal  Advisory  Counol  was  established  for  the  development  of  this  plan  as  well  as  the  deverapment  of  ail  local 
applicaticna  for  PL  94-482  federal  vocational  sducation  funds. 

type  name  signatiwe  date 

(Chairperson.  Local  Advisory  Council) 


i  do  certify  that  the  proixsed  activities  in  this  plan  relate  constructively  to  employmem  and  training  programs  conducted  by  pnme 
sponsors  and  that  coordination  with  existing  education  and  training  resources  is  occurring. 


(Chairperson.  ArM  Manpower  Advi»ry  Committee  for  the  CSTA  Prime  Sponsor/ Subgrantee) 


I  do  certify  that  all  information  contained  in  this  local  plan  is  consistent  with  the  overall  occupaaonal  edu«Qon  stans  of  the  school 
distncL 


type  name  iignetuie  date 

(Local  Occupational  Education  Coordinator) 


I  certify  ttiat  this  plan  was  developed  in  collaooration  with  the  regional  vocational  technical  school  distnct  of  wntch  this  scnoot 
system  is  a  memt»f  and  an  opportunity  to  comment  has  been  given. 

type  name  signature  date 

(Suoenntendent  Director.  Regwnal  Vocational  Technical  School  Distnct)  
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Tafate  3  —  Program  Needs 
Vocationai/Ocsupatianai  Skills  Training  by  U.S.O.£  Codes 

•  To  aUow  ttie  scnoot  district  to  determine  skills  tratning  program  needs  i  n  an  organized  manner  and  to  use  emoloy- 
mwt  data  to  jusnfy  need. 

•  To  orovide  ttie  state  vvitft  ttie  basis  for  determining  projected  program  needs. 

•  Many  sctiooJ  districts  have  a  need  to  identify  programs  whicti  present  students  witti  tne  best  entry  levei  emolay> 
ment  potential  and  to  estaoiisft  tmo  or  ttvee  year  programs  of  intensive  skiils  training  wncti  Miii  best  serve  (tie 
students. 

•  List  ail  new  piograms  and  any  current  programs  whicti  are  expected  to  have  a  programmatic  need  or  change  in 
ttie  manner  diselayed  on  T^ai*  3. 

•  Address  only  piograms  for  grades  9  ttirough  14. 

•  Oo  not  include  on  Table  3:  Industrial  Arts,  single  courses  or  programs  that  would  best  be  labelled  as  pre- 
voeational.  axoloratory.  stc 

•  Programs  to  be  discontinued  are  to  be  listed  in  the  Narrative. 


Of  COM         ifomucnoiat  mosmm 

MJKUI7UIIAL  MOQUMS 


OICOM  INSmucnONAL  MOOMM 

MCM3M  MOaJUMi  (COffT.) 


Of  COM 


INSTmiCnONAL  MOGHAM 


nUM  >U«0  INOUSTRT  MOOUMS 


OLOIQO 

AfneuiBira  ^nsueson 

31.0101 

4nimii  Soane* 

OLOIOZ 

i^amSciane* 

OLOZOO 

Afneuiiura  Suseiin/S«raeM 

OLO^OO 

AVKUiBim  ^oenwwea 

0 1.0400 

A^neuitum  Proouea 

OLOKIO 

OfTmrwrtu  Hqreeuituf 

0L06OO 

Agneuitum  ^MoufCM 

OLOfiOA 

ATiMif*  £sao«y 

OL0700 

^^mspf 

04.0100 

AovwTMifVf  Sanncss 

04.0200 

Aoeam  and /kcBaaonM 

04.0300 

Mimnmxm 

04.0400 

rrnvncs  3llftCr0lt 

04.0SOO 

^onw^ 

04.0600 

^oas  Oinnsuast 

04O70O 

foaaimrmam 

O4.oaoo 

^tnm  xwqiiwiM 

04.0900 

1  iwaww.  3uuaK%  Hmmut 

04.1000 

^^Qf^v  r^i^niSfvo^B 

04.1100 

04.1200 

inouCTm  Marmmv 

04.1300 

insunne* 

04.1400 

iiniiwuunx  Tnom 

04.1500 

?9nanMS«wea 

04.1S0O 

^9^W^UIH 

04.1700 

nmm^aam 

04.1300 
04.1900 

Hanmtan  and  Tounan 

mwoumuKi 

04.2000 

R«aa«  Xnoa.  OSMr 

04.3100 

'MHoMMM  Trtaa.  OtfMr 

04.9900 

Sffii  audiiwi  Mwiettww 

MMTM  MOOMMtt 

07.0101 

OantMAotBanc 

07.0102 

OWCM  H^fV"*^  (Assoc*  J^e^W 

07.0103 

Osnot  uacfdtarr  "aenwaioo 

07.0199 

0«iai.Ot>wr 

07.0203 
07.0299 

Msoeat  uodraow  Aawmt 

wsncM  Lao.  '  MjiiMuty,  ctnaf 

07.0301 

'NunMtf  (ASMcac*  0««rwt 

07.0302 

Pficaeu  (VQemonai)  Nurawf 

07.0303 

iNunvit  A«Mim  (AMdt 

07.03OS 

SurvcM  Tsoinuwo 

070399 

Nunwif.  Otnar 

070401 

OeeuodDowa  Thwioy 

07.0402 

*^fsic3i  rnsfsov 

07.0499 

^snaoilitraon.  Otnar 

07.0SO1 

^iciQioec  '•LflllOW^y 

070503 

Nuotar  Maeieat  r^cnnawo 

07.0399 

9aaiowec  OO'ar 

070600 

Oontnaifnic 

07.0700 

Manoi  Haann  TaetmoWfy 

innaiaeon  Thanoy  racnnoMQr 

viadiai  AasHom 

Maaoi  Aid* 

MadKal  £martancy  Taeiraean 

Moroiaiy  Soanes 

OiaoryAida 

M  Raeam  Ta 


4  Camduone  Cce: 

CamdiMW  4  CaraoM  Oe 


07.0800 
07.0903 

07.0904 
07.0906 
07.0907 

07.Q9O9 
07.9900 
07.9900 


CSfOUMSIAnO  HOMOUUNa 
0CajMnONALMSM«*TKM  MQOUMS 

09.0201  Cm  and  <3uidanea  at  Ouitfan 

09.0202  Cammf  M«ni.  ^rod.  and  Sarv. 
09J3aS  Pddd  MfRK.  <>red.  and  Saraen 
09.0204  Horn*  njiwnwn,  £aiaa  4  Sar*. 
09j0209  \tm.  k  Homa  Mfmc  k '. 


14.0I0O 
14.0201 
14i3203 

14iU99 
14J3300 
U.0400 
14.0500 
14.0600 
14.0700 
14X3800 
U.0900 


16J310I 
16.0103 
16J3104. 
15^3109 
lSi}10« 
16U3107 
16.0108 
16.0109 
16i3110 
I6U311I 
16U31U 
L6J3113 
I6i}114 
16.0117 
16.0401 

18.0601 
16.0602 
16U3603 
16J3604 
16X605 
16.9900 
16.9901 
16.9902 


Suanaaa  Oaa  Proennnc  Ctnar 
niin^  Off.  .Vlaea.  Car.  Ooeua 
infonnaoon  CdimmimcsiMn  Occudi 
Vlao.  Suoeert  Tran&.  ate. 
^«jaiai  Tm%  k  Rmmm  (Vnio, 
Stand.  Sauimiat  4  J7a_  Oeaia 
Suor.  k  Admm.  M«rni.  Oeaia 
TyoMif  k  r?a<Mail  Oeaisaoona 


Synamt  Analyst  faennoMo 
Cjiwwawiii  PHoc  Tf%w^n% 
rir«  k  ntm  Salary  r^cnnowcr 

roraain'  racflnoio^ 

Oeaanovaone  Tacnnowo 

PoMcaSoanea 

Picxad"^  '  acnnoioQf 

A<r  Potluaan  r«aw«e«cy 

Watar  &  waaa  watar  Taennowo 


17.0100 
17.0200 
17.0301 
17.0302 
17  0399 
17.0400 
17.06OO 
17.0700 
I7.S800 
17  3900 
17.1001 
17.1002 
17.1004 
17.1007 
17.1099 
17.1100 
17.1200 
17.1300 
17.1400 
17.1500 
17.1600 
17.1700 
17.1900 
17.2000 
17.2100 
17.2200 
17.2302 
17.2303 
I7_a05 
17.2306 
17.2307 
17  2399 
17  2400 
172601 
172602 
17.2899 
17.2^0 
17.2801 
172302 
17.2899 
17.2900 
17  3000 
17.3100 
17.200 
17.3300 
17.3400 
17.3300 
17.3600 


Air  Condition mf 
Aooiianca  Raoair 
3oQy  and  ranoar  Paoair 
Auao  A4aenane3 
Autemoeva.  Otfwr 
Awwoon  Ocojoaaona 
Suvnaai  Macntna  Maintananea 
Cdnanareat  Art  Oeeuoauons 
Cjinwareoi  r^nary  Ocsuo. 
Caininaieat  ?*vm.  Zceuo. 
Ciroantpf 
Sacgmty 


Otnar 


PHjfnom^  k  P^oantSit^ 
CansL&Mainc.  TcMai. 
CiSOdMlSamea 
Oiaaai  Maenawc  __ 
OmtMf  OcQioaosm 
aaegicai  Ocrjoanona 
Saesome  OeeuoaDons 
-aane  .vtaMinnanea  Sarweas 
Parwnaranie  Suoi.  k  .^«m&  3aw. 
Gndnic  Afts  Oeeuoaoons 
induaBM  Atanne  £narcf  OcmOi 
innu.  Maait  k  l^wem  Oesua. 
Manan«a  Oeeiaasons 
Macnma  Shoo 
\4aenina  Toa  Oeeuaaoons 
Snaach4acH 
waiainv  and  Cufflnc 
Toot  and  Oia  MaMint 
MaoMorKinf  Oeeuoaoons.  Otnar 
viaaiiuixy  Ocsiaaoons 
3aroann^ 

CdamaBtoo 

«\wa&  Otnar 
OcBisaoons 
Hi  art^iiar  Train w^ 


^j(McSanne>&  Otnar 
Quanoty  ^ood  Oeeuaaoons 
^afrrfanaon 
Small  £n«na  Aaeav 
Staoanaiv  e.iariy  Sourcaa  Oceua 
Tamla  Pmdueaon  k  raeneaoon 
vwononv 


Ui 

woodwurwint  Oceuaaoom 


^.S.  ^  ^or  ^9tf  and  ama^pn^  sro^ains  and 
I  not  incuoad  >n  cms  nst  uaa  oc 
I  csos  or  -Mma  tiflaL 


LEA  NAME 
LEA  CODE 


TABLE  3  Program  Needs 
Vocational/Occupational  Skills  Training  by  U.S.O.E.  Code 


d 

z 

Ui  1 

Z  1 
3 

PROGRAM 
(6  DIGIT  O.E,  CODE) 

TYPE  OF  PROGRAM  NEED- 

SOURCE  OF  EMPLOYMEiHT  DATA 

BEGIN 

NEW 

PROGRAM 

pmGMu 

viooincAnoN 

on 

UPGftAOING 

EXPAND 
EXISTING 
PROGRAM 

\MiNrAIN  AN 

TO  JUSTIFY  PROGRAM  NEED: 
(CHECK  ONE  SOX  ONLY) 

STATEWIDE 
DEMAND 

UST 

LOCAL 

LABOR 

^lARKET 

PACKAGE 

DOCU- 
MENTED 

LOCAL 
SURVEY 

OTHER 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

i 

COLUMN  1 

C.  2 

C.3 

C4 

C.  5 

C.  6 

C7 

C3 

C9 

COL  10 

COL  U 

COL  12 

COL  13 

10 1 

1 
201 

1 

1 
30 

40i 

50 

i 

70 

30 1 

90l 

j 

lOOi 

uoj 

1 
1 

120l 

130i 

1 
140] 

1501 

i 

1601 

1 

1701 

ISOI 

19o| 

I 

•Answer  "YES"  or  "NO"  to  each  type  of  orogram  need 


(FORM  (BPRE-3) 


Tabte  4  —  Other  Program  Needs 
Vocationai/Occupationai  Programs  Which  Support  Skills  Training 


Purgoaa 

of 
Tabl«4: 

BackgnMifid: 


•  To  allow  the  sctiooi  distnct  to  determine  other  grogram  needs  to  support  the  skills  training  programs. 

•  To  provide  the  state  with  a  camprehensive  overview  of  programmatic  needs  for  planning  purposes  and  to  best 
indicate  the  use  of  funding  resources. 

•  In  order  to  accomodate  the  needs  for  all  students,  those  who  have  acouired  skills  training  competencies,  adults, 
dropouts,  those  seelting  pre*vQcational  hands-on  experience,  those  in  need  of  counseling  support,  many  schoots 
have  estaolished  or  plan  to  estadlish  programs  whicn  v«ould  supplement  vocational/ occupational  education 
training.  There  is  consideradle  flexibility  m  the  choice  of  support  programs  wnich  should  &e  tailored  to  student 
needs  and  the  needs  of  the  school  district 

Requmments   ♦  Table4maydeaddressmgtheneedsofstudentsingrades7andSinthecaseof IndtiStrialArtsasapre-^AScationai 
intredtxtion  to  the  school  districts  sKilts  training  programs. 

•  Consumer  and  Homemaking  may  be  for  students  K  through  Aduit  and  must  be  education  for  occupations  in  the 
home,  camomtng  the  role  of  wage  earner  and  homemaker.  etc 

•  There  are  only  two  soedfied  adult  programs  for  Table  4<0ist3iaced  Homemakerand  Soecial  Gajuos.  Interagency 
Industry  Soeafic}:  the  school  distrc:  may  be  desirous  of  establishing  or  expanding  other  adult  programs  suci  as 
Aporentcesnio.  Postsecondary.  etc 

•  Oo  not  list  all  current  programs  unless  c^ianges  are  expected  as  specified  by  the  table  itself. 

•  Tlie  list  of  source  documents  used  to  estaolisA  need  will  be  found  on  page  4. 


.-Oni'vi  vSr^t- 


LEA  NAME 

LEA  CODE 


TABLE  4  Other  Program  Needs 
Vocational/Occupational  Programs  Which  Support  Skills  Training 


c 
z 

z 


TYPE  OF  PROGRAM  NEED 


SEGiN 

NEW 

PROGRAM 


YES 


NO 


OR 


I 


YES 


NO 


EXPAND 
EXISTING 
PROGRAM 


aNnNucoN 

^UNTa4M  AN 

•XOTlNa 
^*SCULLr 

n»OBi 


YES 


NO      YES 


NO 


CODE  NUMBERS  FOR 

SOURCE  DOCUMENTS  USED 

TO  ESTABUSH  NEED* 


C  1     C2 


C  3    C  4     C.  5     C.  5     C.7    C.  a 


COL  9        COL  10       COL  11   i    COL  12  |  COL  13 


101 


COOPERATIVE 
EDUCATION 


201 


INDUSTRIAL 

ARTS 


ADULT: 


301 


MTQUCtNCr/ 


■U3I 


■•QMCMMO* 


3TH<llAOUI.r; 


fOl 


601 


ENTREPRE- 
NEURSMP 


701 


VOC  GUIOANCS/ 

COUNSEUNG 


301 


CONSUMER/ 
HOMEMAKING 


OTHER  PROGRAMS! 
(SPEOFY^: 


90 


looi 


uc 


1201 


1  Answw  -YES"  or  -NO"  TO  EACH  TYPE  OF  PROGRAM  NEED 

2  Ses  cage  ^  for  source  document  code  numoers 
(Soecity  oenween  one  ana  five  source  documents  usea) 


■ORM  (BP«?£-31 


labia  5  *-  Program  Improvement 

PftOGRAM  IMPf?OVBME?«T 

The  school  district  may  sa«  needs  to  imorove  its  vocatonal/occuoaaonai  ecucation       Sourca  Cocuxnents  Used 
dsitvefy  sysam  m  cne  ^otlowing  areas,  using  feoeral  or  ssne/ local  resourcas  (cnecx  all       to  Estaoiisn  ^4eea 
aooiicaoM:  (numoers  fnm  oags  <t): 

C  IN-5SSVICS  TRAINING  

OJfUUOJLUM  0£yEU3PMBiT  (SPCCITT  PKOfSSAM  AREA(s)): 


SVAUUTION 
P<jU<INING 

IISSSAR04  (Spccrr  a«a  «)): 


mOGRAMS  TO  OVEHCOME  SSZ  31AS 

SZEMPIARY  ANO  INNOVAHVE  PftGGSAMS  <SP€C:m: 


Memdve 

A.  Short  Old  Long  Rang*  Ptes  <-i  CascniM  oians  /or  addressing  me  vocatonai/occuoacionai  needs  identified  aoove.  incude  tn« 
^iownng  itams: 

•  Summanzs  the  oresam  staus  of  ocsusatanad/voeaoonai  educaaon  in  cne  sd^ool  district. 

•  State  overail  long  and  snort  range  ccsuiationai/^meational  educaaon  goals. 

•  Indicate  gianned  petcantage  incraaaas  m  amoiimems  among  soecal  ootniiacons. 

•  Qescnoa  olans  for  imtiroving  vocaaonal/oesuoaaonal  education  srograms  for  me  nandicaooed  (mainstreaming,  saoaraa 
orograma.  stcl.  rmnonties.  disadvamagad.  and  limited  cngiisn  sroricenc/  students. 

•  Oesenba  overall  slana  for  elirninaong  sai  stareotyqing  in  programs. 

•  indicaca  current  progrun  offerings  '^icfl  wijj  ^  eUrninated  and  reasona  for  clangs. 

•  OescnOa  resourcas  avaiiaola  to  unpiement  gttna:  federal,  siata  and  local. 


FORM  (SPRE-: 


S.  Coilaboiatlon  —  Describe  the  relationsnio  of  plans  to  existing  prograiTW  and  fadiities  in  me  area. 

•  Coordinaton  between  sending  scfiools  and  aree  regional  vocational  tecnnical  sciiools.  coilaooraton  among  region; 
vocational  tecnnical  scnools.  comprenenaive  and  academic  hign  schools,  community  colleges. 

•  Coooerative  arrangements  wittt  business  and  industry. 

•  Arrangements  mth  other  human  ser/ica  and  training  agencies  (CZTA,  pnvate.  state,  ate). 

•  Use  at  and  coordination  among  advisory  councils. 

•  Oescnbe  plans  in  relation  to  me  <3«vemor's  Youth  Action  P!an.  and  Board  Pelicy  on  OeeuiMtional  Education. 


-ORM  i£PR£-J 


C.  ?L^tiS  FOR  USE  OF  FEDERAL  RJNOS  —  £ven  mougn  tne  neefls  assessment  (TaoJes  1-5)  and  the  local  cian  satemems  (A.  30cv« 

"  aoaressea  identified  needs  and  clans  wnicn  are:o  oesuooorrefl  27  funding  frcmaii  saun:ss(fecer3).  sataanaiccai).  rneremuj 

3e  a  reiatjonsnio  oetween  me scnooldistncfs Local  P^antorVocanonal/ Occupational  Sducanonanc  :aaooiiC3tion(s)fwT8CSf3 

funds  (Puoiic  Law  94-182.  '/ocationai  education).  This  section  at  tne  Narrative  must  cesc-:ce  now  :ne  'ecs-rai  runos  -^(U  Sa  uSK 

:o  address  some  at  me  idermfiea  neecs  and  acoress  some  ot  me  stated  lOcai  gcais. 


APPENDIX  D 


LOCAL  NEEDS  ASSESSMENT 


1.0  USE   OF   FUNDS   FOR   PROGRAM    (PURPOSES)    NEZDS 

The  purpose  of  this  section  of  the  Massachusetts  Three  Year  Plan  for 
Vocational  Education  is   to  report   to   the  general  public  the  changes   in   the 
Five  Year  Plan    (1978-1982)    which  effect  funding  levels  of  each  subpart  and 
purpose  of  Public  Law  94-482,   Title  II,   Vocational  Education. 

The  Three  Year  Plan  is  an  implementation  or  program  plan,   closer  in 
time  to   the  actual  distribution  and  expenditure  of  federal  funds.      The 
Five  Year  Plan,   on   the  other  hand,   is  a  long  range  plan  based  on  both  projected 
expenditures  and  projected  enrollments.      For  example,    three  years  ago,   when   the 
Five  Year  Plan  was  written  it  was  projected   that   the  federal   funds  for  Section 
120  Basic  Grant  would   total  approximately   $13  million  for  Fiscal  Year  1981   and 
the  projected  total  for  Section  140  -  Special  Disadvantaged  would  be   $370,000. 
The  most  recent  estimate  for  fiscal   year  1981   federal  funds  is,   $14  million  for 
Section  120  and  $508,000  far  Section  140. 

In  addition   to  funding  level  changes ,  programmatic  emphases  may  change  due 
to  state  and  local  occupational  education  needs.      For  example,    three  years  ago, 
it  was  projected  that   there  would  be  a  local  demand  of  $1.6  million  in  federal 
funds  for  cooperative  education.     Many  school  districts  have  instead  chosen  to 
use  basic  grant  funds  for  vocational  education  skills  training  rather  than 
cooperative  education.      This  does  not  mean   that   there  is  a  decreased  emphasis 
an  cooperative  education.      School  districts  actually  reported  a  significant 
increase  in   the  expenditure  of  state  and  local  funds  for  cooperative  education. 

Finally  there  axe  programmatic  changes  reflected  in  the  Three  Year  plan 
which  indicate  the  most  recent  statewide  occupational  education  policies  res- 
ponding tcr  updated  social,  educational  and  economic  needs  of  the  citizens  and 
which  indicate  administrative  procedures  to  address  such  policies. 

1.1  -  1.7     These  sections  contain  the  following  information: 

1.1  Local  Heeds  Assessment  -  Tables  1  and  2  are  derived  from  data 
submitted  by  school  districts  in  a  new  local  planning  document,  sum- 
marized for  each  of  the  six  education  regions  of  the  Commonwealth; 
Table  1  lists  student  needs  by  type  of  population  *while  Table  2 
lists  programs  needs  other  than  regular  vocational  education; 

1.2  Funding  Levels  far  Fiscal  Years  1981  and  1982    (Fiscal   Year  1980 
has  already  been  submitted   to  and  approved  by   the  Unzted  States  Office 
of  Education) ; 

1.2     Narrative  for  the  Use  of  Funds  for  Fiscal   Years   1981  and  1982; 

1.4  Local  Planning  Booklet  which  describes  in  detail   the  procedures 
for  accessing  funds  by  program  category; 

1.5  Local  Plan  for  Occupational /Vocational  Education    (Form  BPRE-S) 
ased  to  reflect  the  needs  of  school  districts  and  plans   to  meet 
those  needs; 

1.6  Local  Application    (Farm  3PRE-4)    for  P.L.    94-482  funds; 

1.7  Plans  for  Evaluation. 


1.1.1     Table  1   shows   the  percentage  of  school  districts  that  Identified 
specific  student  needs.      Sections  A-F  summarize   these  results  by  region. 

Each  local  education  agency  was  required  to  assess   the  Isnaedlate  and 
future  occupational /vocational  education  needs  of  all   st:udents  without 
regard   to  local,   state  and  federal  funding.      In  order  to  assist   the 
school  district  In  justifying  need,  an  extensive  list  of  possible 
source  documents  was  provided    (see  Page  4  of  the  Local  Plan) . 

The  fallowing  needs  assessment  questions  were  addressed  by  school  dis- 
tricts for  each  of  the  designated  special  populations: 

—   I.  Are  needs  adequately  address  by  current  programs? 

2.      If  not.   Is  there  a  need   to  Increase  enrollments  and/ or 
support  services?        — 

According  to  school  districts  In  all   regions  of  the  Commonwealth,    the 
vocational   education  needs  of  minorities  were  more  adequately  considered 
by  current  programs  than  were   the  needs  for  any  other  designated  popula- 
tion.     Their  needs  were  being  met  from  a  range  of  55^  in  the  i^ortheast 
to  29%  In  the  Greater  Boston  Region.     Obviously ,   if  a  minority  were  handl' 
capped,   disadvantaged,   or  female ,   additional  student  needs  would  have  to 
be  assessed. 

Student  needs  reported  as  least  adequately  addressed  were  not  consistent 
among  the  regions,   evidenced  as  follows: 

Region  I   -  Handicapped 

II   -  Academic  Disadvantaged 
III   -  Females  In  Traditionally  Male  Programs 
17  ~  Handicapped  and  Academic  Disadvantaged 

V   -  Handicapped 
VI  -  Economic  and  Academic  Disadvantaged 


School  districts  in  all   regions  of  the  Commonwealth  expressed  a  greater 
need   to  increase  enrollments  of  females  in   traditionally  male  programs 
(90%~100%)  ,  with  the  least  need  arising  for  enrollments  of  those  with 
limited  English  proficiency  and  minorities    (12%-54%) . 

The  need   to  increase  support  services  for  handicapped  students  was 
expressed  by  most  school   districts    (100%  in   the  Springfield  region) , 
while  limited  English  and  minorities  again  showed   that  little  addi- 
tional  assistance  was  necessary. 


lABLZ  U 

STUDENT  ^EEDS  BY  TYPE  OF  POPULATION: 
A.  SUSdMART  OF  DATA  FOR  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  DI 
GREATER  SOSTON  EDUCATION  REGION  I 
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21 
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27 
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30 

1 
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10 

90 

0 

73 

2^ 

38 

U 

40 
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13 

37 

1 

21 

43 

57 

68 
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50 

1 
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29 

68 

4 

71 

29 

33 
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60 

Females  In  Traditionally 
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12 

35 

3 
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0 

94 

i 

i 

6 

70 
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3 

91 

6 

94 

6 

38 
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i 
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TABLE      IB 

STUDENT  NEEDS   3Y  TTPE  OF   POPULATION: 
A  SUtSAASiY  OF  DATA  FOR  SCHOOL  DISTHICTS    O 
NORTHEAST  EDUCATION  REGION   II 


1 
1 

o 
z 

Ui 

z 

3 

T7PE  OF  STUDENT  ^4E£D 

(SPEQAL  POPULATION 

OR  OTHEH): 

f 

4CEDSARE 

THEHE  IS  A  NEED  TO:                i 
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3Y  CURRENT  PROGRAMS 
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SUPPORT 
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20 
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70 

0 

73 

1 

27 

30 

20 
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3 

70 
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25 

67 

3 

33 

17 

92 

r 
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8 
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STUDOT  NEEDS  5Y  TYPE  OF  POPULATION: 
A  ST]lffilART  OF  DATA  FOR  SCHDOL  DISTRICTS   DI 
CEirrRAL  ^lASSACHDSETTS  EDUCATION  XEGION   III 


Z 

type  of  student  need 
(SPEc:al  population 

OR  OTHER): 
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52 

53 
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STUDENT  NEEDS  SY  TTPE  OF  POPULATION: 
A  SCMMASI  OF  DATA  FOR  SC2DQL  DISTRICTS  IN 
SOUTHEAST  EDUCATION  REGION  17 
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STCTE^rr  NIZDS   SY  TYPE  OF  POFJLATION: 
A  SUiSAASCI  OF  DAIA  FOR   SCHOOL  DISTRICTS    DI 
SraiNGFIZLD   EDUCATION  REGION  V 


1 
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STUI3ENT  NEEDS   BY  TYPE  OF   POPULATION: 
A  STJMMARY  OF  DAIA  FOR  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS   IN 
PITTSFIZLD   EDUCATION  REGION  VI 


LINE  NO. 

TYP€  OF  STUDENT  NEED 

(SPECIAL  POPULATION 

OR  OTHER): 
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[ 

1.1.2  Table  2  shows  the  percentage  of  school  districts 
that  identified  specific  support  programs  and  services. 
Sections  A~F  swmaarize  these  results  by  region. 

Each  local  education  agency  was  required  to  assess  the 
need  for  these  support  programs  and  services  without  regard 
to  the  avallaJslllty  of  local,  state,   or  federal  funds.     An 
extensive  list  of  posslhle  source  documents  was  again  provided. 


Aggregating  data  across  all  six  education  regions  indicates 
that  over  half  of  the  school  districts  have  determined  a  need 
for  new  programs  in  the  areas  of  displaced  homemakers  and 
other  adult  programs  such  as  apprenticeship,   evening  practi' 
cal  arts  and  supplammntsl    (upgrading  of  skills)   which  support 
skills  training.     On  the  other  hand,   67%  and  77%  respectively 
of  the  state  regions  do  not  find  a  need   Co  begin  new  programs 
in  cooperative  education  or  industrial  arts.     Parallel   to 
this  assessment,   59%  of  tix  school  districts  do  not  plan  new 
interagency /industry  specific  adult  offerings ,   entrepreneur-- 
ship,   vocational  guidance /counseling,   consisaer  and  homemaklng 
programs.     These  findings  are  not  surprising  as  most  LEA' s 
already  have  well'-estahllshed  programs,   in  the  areas  of  co- 
operative education,   industrial  arts,   vocational  guidance  and 
consumer /homemaklng . 

Indeed,   while  school  districts  will  not  be  planning  new  pro- 
grams,  they  intend  to  modify ,   upgrade  or  expand  existing 
offerings  in  the  area  of  cooperative  educazlon,   industrial 
arts,   vocational  guidance  and  counseling,   consumer /homemaklng 
and  other  adult  programs.     Finally,  with  the  exception  of   voca< 
tlonal  guidance  and  consiimer/ homemaklng  programs,  most  school 
districts  do  not  request  federal   funds  for  maintenance  and 
continuation  of  existing  federally  funded  support  programs. 
Such  programs,  if  already  existing,   will  be  funded  exclusively 
with  local  funds. 
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VOCAIIONAL/OCCUPATIONAL  PROGRAii  NZIDS 
MHIC2  SUPPORT  SKILLS  TRAINEIG: 
A  SUmASI   OF  DATA  FOR  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  O 
GREATER  BOSTON  EDUCATION  REGION  I 
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VOCATIONAL/OCCUPATIONAL  PROGrlAM  MEZDS 
WHICa  SUPPORT  SKILLS  TSAETI^IG; 
A  SI21MAaT  OF  DATA  FOR  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  DI 
C22nRAL  MASSACHHSZITS  S2UCATI0N  REGION  IH 
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